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THE INQUEST. 
Not labor kills us; no, nor joy: 
The incredulity and frown, 
The interference and annoy, 
The small attritions wear us down. 


The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 
The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 
The common curses of the wili— 
These wrap ‘the cerements round our 
feet. 
And more than all, the look askance 
Of loving souls that cannot gauge 
The numbing touch of circumstance, 
The heavy toll cf heritage. 


It is not Death, but Life, that slays: 
The night less mountainously lies 
Upon our lids, than foolish day’s 
Importunate futilities! 
Saturday Review. 
F. B. Money Courts. 


THE WARRIOR’S LAMENT. 

(‘The Prince of Monaco, who is an officer in 
the Spanish navy, has addressed a letter to the 
Queen Regent, expressing in warm terms his re- 
gret that his private duties prevent him from 
discharging his naval duties.”-—Daily Paper.) 


Oh, a sailor’s life is the life for me, 
Lashed by the bounding, sounding sea, 
With the blue above and the bilge below, 
And a general sense of Yo-heave-ho! 
But how can I ride on the wrathful deep, 
With private engagements here to keep? 


I would love to lather the open main 
Under the yellow and red of Spain; 

To wield command—and a mild Manila— 
Right in the van of the old flotilla; 

But something tells me I’m not to roam, 
For piety best begins at home. 


I sniff the tootle of war’s alarms, 

Where the young Canaries are up in 
arms; 

And I feel the edge of my keen Toledo, 

Sharp as the snout of a trim torpedo; 

But princes are shackled by rights divine, 

And one of them is—to draw the line. 


Think what a Monte-Carloist feels 
When Aragon calls and the two Castiles! 





For the ban is out and the arriére-ban, 

And Spain must fight to her last true 
man; 

But practical duties have to be done, 

So Spain must fight to her last-but-one. 


My heart is away with my owa brave 
tars, 

Possibly handling ropes and spars; 

And it would, if it could, be beating 
warm 

Beneath its nautical uniform; 

But personal claims are apt to clog 

The passionate pulse of this old sea-dog. 


Here am I fettered, foot and hand, 

To the numerous needs of my native 
land; 

For under my rigid, sovereign rod 

I rule an army of six-score odd; 

And I flatter myself it would be the 
deuce 

If I were away and the lot broke loose. 


Here from my singular sea-girt rock, 

In a manner of speaking, I feed my 
flock; 

I guard their ways from the enemy’s 
wiles 

Over a surface of eight square miles! 

What, if I went, would be their fate, 

Fleeced by the stranger within my gate? 


Hungry he comes from east and west, 

Welcomed at large (as a paying guest), 

Though his soul is full of the fell intent 

Of breaking the source of my hard-earned 
rent, 

Where the flower of Monaco grind my 
mill, 

Toiling and spinning the fretful pill. 


So it’s oh! (once more) for the spanking 
main 

Under the yellow and red of Spain! 

My heart goes out to her flag afar, 

But I keep my head for the rouge-et- 
noir; 

For duty first is the rule and plan 

Of a prince who is also a family man. 


Below my prison that fronts the bay 

I notice the glad sea-gulls at play! 

One passes westward! Upon my word, 

I would I might follow that beaming 
bird! 

This self-denial’s a sickly bore; 

Still, duty first, as I said before. 

Punch, 














et 











From The Fortnightly Review. 
HAVANA AND THE HAVANESE.'! 


Notwithstanding. the mosquito nuis- 
ance and bad drainage, the traveller's 
first impression of Havana is distinctly 
agreeable, and the pleasing illusion is 
never completely destroyed, 'The harbor 
is wonderfully picturesque. Opposite 
the entrance stands the Moro Castle, al- 
most a facsimile of that curious little 
castellated Moorish fortress which faces 


1 According to the best authorities, Diego 
Valasquez, the conqueror of Cuba, founded the 
famous city of San Christobal de la Habana, in 
1508, and being immensely impressed by the width 
and depth of the harbor, and its generally favor- 
able position for trade purposes, he called it la 
Have del Nuevo Mondo, the key to the New 
World. So far he was right, and until quite re- 
cently Havana stood forth amongthe richest 
cities in Southern America. The early history of 
Cuba, like that of all the West Indian islands, 
consists of aseries of attacks by Spanish, En- 
gtish, French and Dutch buccaneers and priva- 
teers, In 1528, these adventurers burnt the new 
city to the ground, but, Pheenix-like, it soop_rose 
above its ashes, and was eventually protected by 
a chain of fortifications of sufficient importance 
to resist a siege by the Dutch in 1628. From 1762 
until February, 1763, the English. under Sir 
George Pickock, held the place. It was finally 
restored to the Spaniards; and the evacuation, 
on July 10th of the same year, was celebrated 
with great rejoicing, Britain being, at that date, 
distinctly unpopular in Cuba. In 1768, France 
having ceded Louisiana to Spain, Don Antonia 
Alloa sailed for New Orleans, to take possession 
in the name of Their Catholic Majesties. He 
was soill received as to be obliged to return 
forthwith to Havana, where Marshal O’Reilly, an 
Irish exile, organized an expedition to Louisiana, 
and seized the capitol, which was not held for 
very long. In 1802, Havana was partly burnt to 
the ground, and some ten thousand persons were 
left homeless. Under the governorship of the 
celebrated Tacon, Havana soon resumed its fore- 
most position, and was almost entirely rebuilt in 
stone and masonry, whereas, hitherto, most of 
the houses had been of wood, thatched with 
straw. If you ask, ‘*‘Who built that fine edifice?” 
the answer is invariably, ‘“‘Tacon.” “Yon the- 
atre?” ‘'Tacon.” It is literally a case ot Tacon 
qui, Tacon, sue Tacon git. He is the benevolent 
Figaro of the place. The wonders which he per- 
formed ina short time prove clearly that when 
the island is energetically governed, it flourishes 
marvellously. The present century has been one 
of intermittent revolt, culminating in disaster, 
and in the singularly unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs which at present occupies the attention 
of Europe and America. 
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the beautiful monastery and Church of 


Belem, at Lisbon. To the left are two 
rather sharp promontories, crested by 
several fine churches, one, “Los An- 
gelos,” fully two hundred years old—an 
age in the New World corresponding 
to hoar antiquity in the Old—beyond 
these, upon a number of low-lying hills, 
rises the city, an irregular mass of one- 
storied dwellings, painted a_ vivid 
ochre, and interspersed with church 
domes and towers—with here and there 
tall, lank cocoa palms, or a tuft of 
banana leaves waving over some garden 
wall. Vessels from every part of the 
world, feluccas, with their swallow- 
shaped sails, some dazzling white, 
others a deep-red brown, fill up the fore- 
ground—whilst canoe-like market boats 
laden with tropical fruits, fish, vegeta- 
bles and flowers, and rowed by negroes 
naked to the waist, scud in all directions 
over the deep-blue waters. 

Arriving, as I did, from New York, 
which I had left deep in snow, this 
summer scene was most exhilarating, 
and the exceeding transparency of the 
Cuban atmosphere added considerably 
to its beauty. Everything seemed un- 
usual, novel, and, above all, utterly 
unlike what I expected. The impress 
of the mother-country, Spain, is felt 
and seen everywhere, and modern 
American influences are barely percep- 
tible, as yet. From the sea, Havana 
might be Malaga or Cadiz, but when 
you land, memories of Pompeii imme- 
diately crowd upon you. What we 
should call the city proper, the commer- 
cial quarter of the Cuban capital, con- 
sists of a labyrinth of narrow lanes, 
traversed by one or two broadish 
streets, the principal of which, known 
all over Southern America and the 
West Indies as Calle O'Reilly, runs 
from the Governor’s Palace right out 
to the walls of the city. Few of the 
houses which line these lanes and alleys 
are more than one story high, but that 
one story so exceedingly lofty that it 
would make three in an average London 
dwelling. The lower half of every 
house is painted either a deep, darkish 
blue, a deep Egyptian red or a vivid 
yellow ochre; the upper part is always a 
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dazzling white. As in Pompeii, you no- 
tice rows of stucco columns, painted 
half one color, half another. Peeping 
through the ever-open doorways, you 
may, as you pass along, obtain some- 
thing more than a mere casual glimpse 
of the interior of the dwellings. If you 
are early enough, you may behold the 
family at its toilet, for there is very lit- 
tle privacy anywhere in Ouba, every 
act, from entry into life to its final exit, 
from baptism to burial, being serenely 
performed in the utmost publicity. 
The lower windows, overlooking the 
street, are protected by heavy iron bars, 
and behind these you may, in certain 
quarters of the town, see lively groups 
of Havanese Geishas, their faces thickly 
powdered with rice flour, their long, 
black hair plaited, and their opulent 
charms displayed to liberal advantage— 
“sono donn che fano all’amore!” ‘These 
Same curious overhanging windows, 
with their iron bars, would give the 
place a prison-like appearance, were 
they not painted in the most brilliant 
<olors—orange, scarlet and pea-green. 
More frequently than not, the fragrance 
of the family dinner falls pleasantly on 
your olfactory nerve, and you may even 
catch a glimpse of the cook, a negress, 
invariably, presiding over the charcoal 
stove in the kitchen, turban on head, a 
long calico skirt streaming behind her, 
znd in her mouth the inevitable ciga- 
rette, without which no Cuban colored 
lady can be happy. In spite of the 
wretched system of drainage, you 
rarely come across a foul smell, except 
in that hot-bed of yellow fever, the 
market-place, which occupies the site of 
the old Inquisition, and was once the 
scene of an unusual number of autos 
da fé—a favorite form of religious en- 
tertainment in South America, it would 
appear, for in a curious old book, dated 
1683, which I picked up in Havana for 
a few pence, the author complains of 
the dull times, “nobody, aot even a nig- 
ger, having been burnt alive for nearly 
six months.” A Havanese auto da fé, 
in the palmy days of Spanish suprem- 
acy, must have been quite a pretty 
sight, including, as it did, an allegorical 
processien to the place of execution, 
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with children dressed in white as angels, 
and little nigger boys as devils, tails and 
horns complete, dancing before the con- 
demned, who, of course, wore the tradi- 
tional san benito, a sort of high mitre 
and shirt, embellished with demoniacal 
representations of satan and his imps, 
capering amid flames and forked light- 
ning. Then came the governor and his 
court, the civil and military officials, the 
clergy, the monks, and the friars sing- 
ing the seven penitential psalms—in a 
word, everything “muy grandioso y spec- 
tacolose.”’ 

There is no West End, so to speak, in 
Havana, the mansions of the wealthy 
being scattered through every part of 
the city. Some of the finer houses are 
exceedingly handsome, but they are all 
built on one plan, in the classical style, 
with an inner courtyard, surrounded by 
handsome marble or stucco columns. I 
imagine them to be designed much on 
the same plan as the villas of ancient 
Rome. In the centre of the pateo, there 
is generally a garden, rich in tropical 
vegetation, shading either a fountain or 
a large gilded aviary full of brilliant 
parrots and parrakeets. In some 
houses there is a picture or statue of the 
virgin, or some saint, with a silver lamp 
burning before it day and night. In the 
pateo, the family assembles of an even- 
ing, the ladies in full dress—and as it is 
generally brilliantly illuminated, the 
pleasant domestic scene adds greatly to 
the gay appearance of the streets, which 
fill with loungers, in the cool of the 
evening. 

The handsomest street in Havana is 
the Cerro, a long thoroughfare running 
up a hill, at the back of the town, bor- 
dered on either side by enormous old vil- 
las, in the midst of magnificent gardens, 
The finest of these mansions belongs to 
the very old Hernandez family, and is 
built of white marble, in the usual clas- 
sical style. The adjacent villa, Santo 
Veneo, has a lovely garden, and used 
to be famous for its collection of 
orchids, the late Countess de Sante 
Veneo, a very wealthy lady, being a 
great collector. She was a_ clever, 

1 Such a procession is shown ina quaint en- 
graving in the work above alluded to. 
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agreeable woman, well known in Paris, 
where she usually spent the summer 
and autumn. In the midst of a perfect 
forest of cocoa palms stands the former 
summer villa of the bishops of Havana, 
now a private residence. 

Then, one after the other, follow the 
handsome dwellings of the Havanese 
Sangre Azul, of the Marquese dos Her- 
manos, of the Conde Penalver, of the 
Marqueza de Rio Palma, ete. The cacti 
in these villa gardens are of amazing 
size and shape, some showing leaves 
thick and strong enough to bear the 
weight of a full-grown man. Unfortu- 
nately these Havana Edens are in- 
fested all the year round by swarms of 
mosquitos. The residents seem skin 
proof, and do not appear to suffer from 
the insects’ attacks. But woe waits on 
the unwary newcomer who tempts fate 
by lingering in these lovely gardens! 

The picturesque volante, once as es- 
sentially Cuban as the gondola is Vene- 
tian, has entirely disappeared, at all 
events from the streets of the capital. 
It is, or perhaps I should say it was, a 
very singular-looking vehicle, with its 
wonderful spider-web-like wheels, its 
long shafts, and its horse or mule, upon 
whose back the driver should perch in 
a clumsily-made saddle. It had some- 
thing of the litter on wheels, and was 
usually occupied, of an afternoon on 
feast days, by two or three ladies, mag- 
nificently dressed in full ball costume, 
and blazing with jewels, the fairest of 
the trio sitting on the knees of the other 
two. The volante was sometimes splen- 
didly decorated with costly silver plat- 
ings and rich stuffs. The negro driver 
Wore a very smart dark blue and red 
cloth livery, covered with gold lace, 
high jack boots coming almost up to his 
waist, and carried a long, silver- 
mounted whip in his hand. Victorias 
and landaus have usurped the place of 
these old-world coaches, excepting in 
the country, where they are often to be 
met with on the high roads. 

For its size (the population is about 
two hundred and thirty thousand), 
Havana is exceptionally well supplied 
with public and private carriages. You 
can hire an excellent victoria de plaza 


for 1 fr. 50 the hour, and a custom 
which the London County Council 
might imitate and introduce with ad- 
vantage has long been in use in the 
Cuban capital. To avoid extortion 
from the cab-drivers, the lamp-posts are 
painted various colors, red for the cen- 
tral district, blue for the second circle, 
and green for the outer. Thus, in a 
trice, the fare becomes aware when he 
gets beyond the radius, and pays accord- 
ingly. Trouble with the Havanese 
hack coachman, usually a colored man, 
and very civil, is of the rarest occur- 
rence. 

Although an eminently Catholic city, 
Havana cannot be said to be rich in 
churches. A goodly number have been 
destroyed during the various rebellions, 
especially those of the middle of the cen- 
tury, when the religious orders were 
suppressed. The largest church is the 
Mercede, a fine buiiding in the rococo 
style, with handsome marble altars and 
some good pictures. It is crowded, on 
Sundays and holidays, by the fashion- 
able world of the place, the young men 
forming up in rows outside the church 
as soon as Mass is over, to gaze at the 
sefioritas and their chaperons. The 
eathedral is the chief architectural 
monument of interest in Havana. It 
was erected for the Jesuits in 1704, and 
was converted into a cathedral in the 
course of the present century. It is 
built in the usual Hispano-American 
style, with a big dome, and two stumpy 
towers on either side of the centre. In- 
ternally the effect is rather heavy, ow- 
ing to the dark color of the marbles 
which cover the walls, but compared 
with most churches in these latitudes, 
the edifice is in exceptionally good 
taste, with a remarkable absence 
of the tawdry images and wonder- 
ful collections of trumpery artificial 
flowers and glass shades, which, as 
a rule, disfigure South American 
churches. The choir would be con- 
sidered handsome even in Rome, and 
the stalls are beautifully carved in 
mahogany. Almost all the columns in 
the church are also mahogany, highly 
polished, producing the effect of a deep 
red marble, most striking when re- 
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lHeved, as in this case, by gilt bronze 
capitals. In the choir is the tomb of 
Columbus. The great navigator died, 
as most of my readers will doubtless be 
aware, at Valladolid, in Spain, on As- 
cension Day, 1506, and his body was at 
first deposited, after the most pompous 
obsequies, in the church of San Fran- 
cisco, in that city. 

In 1513, the remains were conveyed to 
the Carthusian monastery of La 
Quabas, at Seville, where Ferdinand 
and Isabella erected a monument over 
them, bearing the simple but appropri- 
ate inscription:— 


‘‘A CASTILE y¥ LEON 
NUEVO MUNDO DIO COLON.” 


Twenty-three years later, the body of 
Columbus, with that of his son Diego. 
was removed to the island of San Do- 
mingo, or Hayti, and interred in the 
principal church of the capital; but 
when that island was ceded to the 
French, the Spaniards claimed the 
ashes of the Discoverer, and they were 
carried to Havana and solemnly in- 
terred in the cathedral, on the 15th 
January, 1796. The remains, which, by 
this time, were scanty enough, were 
placed in a small urn, deposited in a 
niche in the left wall of the chancel, and 
sealed up with a marble slab, sur- 
mounted by an excellent bust of the 
bold explorer, wreathed with laurel. 
The inscription, a very poor one, excited 
considerable ridicule, and a pasquinade 
was circulated, lamenting the absence 
of the nine Muses on the occasion of its 
composition. 

Of late years, however, the inhab- 
itants of San Domingo have set up a 
protest in favor of certain bones which 
have been discovered in their own ca- 
thedral, and declare by their gods, or by 
their saints, that never a bone of Colum- 
bus left their island, and that the relics 
of the great Christopher in the Cathedral 
of Havana, unto which so many pil- 
grimages have been made, are as apoc- 
ryphal as were those of certain saints 
mentioned by the learned Erasmus. 

Of the other numerous Havanese 
churches there is not much to be said, 
except that hearly all have remarkable 
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ceilings, decorated in a sort of mosaic 
work in rare woods, often very artistic 
in design. Columns of mahogany are 
frequently seen, and nearly all the 
churches are lined with very old Span- 
ish or Dutch tiles. The Church of 
Santa Clara, attached to a very large 
nunnery, is a favorite place of devotion 
with the fashionable ladies, who squat 
on a piece of carpet in front of the 
Madonna, with their negro attendant 
kneeling a few feet behind them. 
When the lady has performed her devo- 
tions, the sable footman takes up her 
carpet, and follows her out of the 
church, walking solemnly a few feet be- 
hind her. In the Church of the Mercede 
there is a very curious picture repre- 
senting a group of Indians being 
slaughtered by a number of Spaniards. 
In the centre is a wooden cross, upon 
the transverse portions of which Our 
Lady is seated, holding the infant Jesus 
in her arms. In the corner is a long in- 
scription of some historical importance. 
It runs thus:— 


The admiral, Don Christopher Colum- 
bus, and the Spanish army, being pos- 
sessed of the “Cerro de la Vaga,” a place 
in the Spanish island, erected on it a 
cross, on whose right arm, the 2d of 
May, 1492, in the night, there appeared, 
with her most precious Son, the Virgin, 
Our Lady of Mercy. The Indians, who 
occupied the island, as soon as they saw 
Her, drew their arrows and fired at Her, 
but, as the arrows could not pierce the 
sacred wood, the Spaniards took cour- 
age, and, falling upon the said Indians, 
killed a great number of them. And the 
person who saw this wonderful prodigy 
was the V. P. F. Juan. 


The Jesuits have an important college 
for boys in Havana. Annexed to it is 
an observatory, said to be the best or- 
ganized in South America. The church 
is handsome, and over the high altar 
hangs a famous Holy Family, by Ribeira. 
In connection with this college there is 
also a museum and library, especially 
rich in drawings and prints illustrating 
Cuban life and scenery, from the six- 
teenth century down to our own times. 

The wooden images of saints on the 
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altars in the Havanese chtrches are 
most picturesque, and their costumes 
often very amusing. St. Michael, for 
instance, may appear in white kid danc- 
ing shoes and a short velvet frock, and 
the Madonna is ustally attired in the 
cumbersome court dress of the six- 
teenth century, with farthingale and 
ruff complete. I have seen the sacred 
Bambino represented as quite a nice- 
looking English boy, with a sash and 
straw hat, and the neatest of shoes, or 
even as a Scotch laddie, in the smartest 
of kilts. These oddly attired images are 
doubtless dreams of heavenly beauty in 
the eyes of the average darkie. 

The numerous charitable institutions 
in the capital, and throughout the 
island, are well managed, and generally 
clean. The Casa de _  Beneficencia, 
founded by the famous Las Casas, as 
an asylum for the extremes of life, the 
very young and very old, is especially 
interesting. It is managed by those 
admirable women, the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. Nothing can exceed the ex- 
quisite comfort and cleanliness of the 
Lazar House, situated at some distance 
from the city, in which six nuns and 
two priests have banished themselves 
from the world in order to tend the 
many hapless lepers on the island. 

But admirably managed, roomy and 
well endowed though they undoubtedly 
are, the charitable establishments of 
Havana do not supply the demand, for 
the place swarms with beggars. Never, 
no, not even in Spain or Italy, have I 
seen such terrible beggars as those of 
Cuba. They haunt you everywhere, 
gathering round the church doors, whin- 
ing for alms, insulting you if you refuse 
them, and pestering you as you go home 
at night, never leaving you till you 
either bestow money on them or escape 
within your own or some friendly door. 

Kingsley described Havana as “the 
Western Abomination,” so low was his 
opinion of the moral tone of its inhab- 
itants. Whether his judgment was 
right or wrong, I dare not say, but I 
know enough to convince me that the 
average Havanese drawing-room can 
provide quite as much ill-natured gossip 
as any in London. Here, as elsewhere 
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in Southern America, religion has be- 
come a mere affair of ceremony and out- 
ward observance, with little or no moral 
influence. I am assured that of late 
years there has been a considerable 
reaction, and that numerous missions 
have been preached by priests and 
friars, imported from Europe in the 
hope of exciting the zeal of the native 
clergy, which has very possibly been 
affected by the enervating influence of 
the climate. Be this as it may, the 
churches in Cuba are a never-failing 
source of interest, by reason of the 
quaint and ever-changing scenes their 
interiors exhibit. In some of them the 
music is admirable in its way, although 
entirely of an operatic character. At 
the Mercede there is a full orchestra, 
and the principal singers from the opera 
may often be heard at High Mass. 
Church has always, in Latin coun- 
tries, been the scene of a good deal of 
quiet flirtation, and I remember one 
Sunday morning, in the Cathedral of 
Havana, being initiated by a friend into 
the mysteries of fan language. We 
watched a young lady, extremely 
good looking and richly apparelled, 
who, after she had said her preliminary 
devotions, looked round her as if seek- 
ing somebody. Presently she opened 
her fan very wide, which, as the Cuban 
who was with us at the time assured us, 
meant “I see you.” Then she half 
closed it, this indicating “Come and see 
me.” Four fingers were next placed 
upon the upper half of the closed fan, 
signifying, “At half-past four.” The 
fan was next dropped upon the floor, 
which, we were told, signified the fact 
that the lady would be alone. A 
Havanese lady who is expert in this 
system of signalling can talk by the 
hour with the help of her fan, and of a 
bunch of variously colored flowers, each 
of which has some special meaning. 
The Havanese shops are plentifully 
supplied with European and native 
goods, but, as in almost all tropical 
countries, very few of them have win- 
dows, and the wares are exposed in the 
open, as in an Eastern bazar. Only a 
few years ago, the jewellers’ and gold- 
smiths’ shops were renowned through- 
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out the Western world, but now, unfor- 
tunately, they are entirely ruined. 
Even in 1878, when the shoe first began 
to pinch in Cuba, many fine jewels, and 
some beautiful specimens of old Span- 
ish silver, Louis XV. fans, snuff boxes, 
and bric-Aa-brac of all kinds, were of- 
fered for sale. Often a negress would 
come to the hotel bearing a coffer full of 
things for inspection; the mistress who 
sent the good woman must have had im- 
plicit trust to her servant, for she fre- 
quently sold her wares for very consid- 
erable sums. Few of the Havanese 
nobility and rich planters have anything 
worth selling left them nowadays, but 
only a few years ago Havana was a 
happy hunting-ground for bargain seek- 
ers. 

Amongst so pleasure-loving a people 
as the Cubans, public amusements hold 
a far more prominent place than 
they do in any of the cities of 
the United States, with, perhaps, the 
sole exception of New Orleans, and 
the carnival at Havana was at one 
time the most brilliant in the Americas. 
For many years, however, its glories 
have been declining, and during the last 
few decades the upper and middle 
classes have taken scant part in the fes- 
tivities. I can remember, however, 
many years ago, seeing the famous rib- 
bon dance, performed by people of qual- 
ity,in the open streets. A gayly-dressed 
youth walked in front of the company, 
holding a pole, from which floated a 
number of colored ribbons, which the 
various couples held in their hands, and 
threaded into a kind of plait as they 
moved gracefully round the leader of 
this al fresco cotillon. It was a very 
pretty sight to see hundreds of mas- 
queraders parading the streets, engaged 
in this graceful pastime, and each band 
accompanied by a group of musicians. 
Throughout the carnival the negroes 
are allowed to mingle with the white 
population in all festivities; and even in 
the great gala procession of carriages, 
which passes round the gayly decorated 
city during three successive afternoons, 
the negroes’ donkey tandems and bDril- 
liantly draped wagons are permitted to 
take their places among the equipages 
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of their masters. The negroes formerly 
went about the streets masked and dis- 
guised, and as they formed one-third of 
the population, there was no lack of 
variety of costume, but neither bonbons 
nor flower-throwing had any place in 
this somewhat formal pageant. The 
Cubans evidently do not appreciate cut 
blossoms, for you rarely, if ever, see a 
bouquet in their houses, although their 
gardens simply blaze with every sort of 
flowers. 

After sunset the revel begins in ear- 
nest. The negroes come out in their 
thousands, carrying lighted Chinese 
lanterns hanging from the top of bam- 
boo poles. They shout and leap, and at 
every open space they dance to the 
sound of tom-toms and horns, their two 
chief musical instruments. All the 
theatres have a masked ball, that of the 
Tacon, which is the finest and largest 
theatre in the Southern Hemisphere, 
being exclusively devoted to the upper 
and middle classes. Here there is a 
great display of jewelry, the ladies, as 
in Italy, wearing the little loup mask 
and a domino, while all the gentlemen 
are in evening dress. Of recent years, 
the ball at the Tacon has greatly dimin- 
ished in gayety and local color. The 
usual European dances fill the entire 
programme, and there is very little dif- 
ference between this veglione and any 
in Nice, Rome or Naples. At the 
Payrete, an immense theatre opposite 
the Tacon, matters are quite otherwise, 
and the colored element largely prevails. 
An outlandish orchestra, consisting of 
the usual horns and tom-toms, bangs a 
wild, savage melody, with a kind of 
irregular rhythm, marking time, but 
without the faintest vestige of tune. 
The couples stand and jig, facing each 
other—occasionally in a manner which 
is better left undefined, but usually 
with a solemnity defying all description. 
Now and again the male dancers utter 
a piercing whoop, and the couples forth- 
with change sides. It is impossible to 
conceive that fun or amusement can be 
extracted from such a monotonous per- 
formance. But that these good people 
do find enjoyment in it cannot be ques- 
tioned, since they frequently continue 
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performing this dance, which is known 
as the “Cubana,” for many hours at a 
stretch, without moving a yard from 
the spot where they began. Meanwhile 
the barbaric orchestra bangs ever, mak- 
ing noise enough to raise the dead—tom- 
tom whack, tom-tom wick, tom-tom 
whoop—e da capo. It ends by madden- 
ing the European ear, and the on-looker 
is forced to bolt or risk an epileptic 
seizure, or some such misfortune. This 
weird carnival ball, as seen from a box, 
is one of the most singular sights imag- 
inable, but the spectator must make up 
his mind to evil smells as well as noise 
—all the perfumes of Araby would not 
sweeten the theatre. The scenes in the 
brightly lighted streets outside struck me 
as infinitely preferable. The crowded 
cafés, before which groups of smartly 
dressed young negro mandolinists play, 
and very creditably, selections from 
popular operas, in the confident hope of 
being treated to ices, or something 
stronger, have a distinct and original 
charm. Punctually at twelve o’clock 
on Shrove Tuesday, the cannon boomed 
from Moro Castle, announcing that 
King Carnival had just expired. On 
the morrow, the pious crowded the 
churches to receive the penitential ashes. 
Lent began in earnest, and was very 
rigorously kept, so far as the eating of 
flesh was concerned. An average 
Cuban negro would sooner take poison 
than a mouthful of meat on the ab- 
stinence days, although, I fear, his 
moral sense might easily be weighed 
and found wanting in other particulars. 

The Cubans, notwithstanding their 
worship of the tom-tom and the horn, 
and the popularity of noisy music, pos- 
sibly imported from Africa by the 
Congo slaves who swarm on the big 
plantations, are a very musical race. 
The Tacon opera-house, which can ac- 
commodate five thousand persons, is, in 
its way, a very fine theatre, built in 
Italian fashion, with tiers of boxes, one 
above another. They are separated by 
gilded lattices, so as to afford every pos- 
sible means of ventilation. Round each 
tier of boxes is a sort of ambulatory or 
veranda, overlooking the great Square. 
The upper gallery is exclusively de- 
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voted to the colored people, who, on a 
Sunday, fill it to suffocation. They are 
considered the most critical part of the 
audience, and their appreciation or dis- 
approval is generally well founded, and 
liberally demonstrated. The first two 
rows of boxes belong to the aristocracy 
and wealthy merchants, and the display 
of jewelry on a gala night used to he 
quite amazing. The lower part of the 
house is divided into a pit and orches- 
tra-stalls. When crowded, the Tacon 
presents a really fine appearance. The 
stage is, I should say, as large as that at 
Covent Garden, and the operas are per- 
fectly mounted and staged. A great 
peculiarity of this theatre is the orches- 
tra, which is of almost unrivalled excel- 
lence, although at least one-half of its 
performers are colored, and some of 
them full-blooded negroes. I think I 
am correct in saying that on several 
oceasions the conductor himself has 
been a colored gentleman. Two of the 
very best performances of “Lohengrin” 
and “Aida” (the latter with Christine 
Nilsson) I ever enjoyed, I saw at the 
Tacon, where some of the greatest 
vocalists of the present century have 
appeared. The Cubans do not care for 
the Spanish national drama. They pre- 
fer adaptations from the French and 
Italian; and Havana, unlike Mexico, 
has not produced a single dramatist of 
note. Spanish companies come every 
year from Madrid, but they are rarely 
well patronized. On the other hand, 
Ristori, Salvini, Duse and Sarah Bern- 
hardt have received almost divine hon- 
ors in the Cuban capital. 

One night I dropped into the Torri- 
cillas, a little fourth-rate house, and on 
going to the box-office to pay for my 
seat, to my utter astonishment, I found 
the employee absent, although the 
theatre was open, and a crowd throng- 
ing in to attend a gratuitous rehearsal 
of a piece which was to be performed 
on the following evening for money. 
The house was dimly lighted. The or- 
chestra consisted of a piano, and the 
back scene was formed of odds and 
ends of scenery jumbled together in the 
funniest confusion. A stoutish young 
fellow, a sort of Sancho Panza, was re- 
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hearsing the company, the ladies of 
which lounged about in various parts of 
the house, smoking incessant cigarettes. 
The play was one of the kind known in 
Spain as a “Zazuela,” or farce. The 
plot was simple enough, dealing with 
the ‘adventures of a runaway negro, 
who ‘tried to become manager of a 
strolling troup of players. The fun con- 
sisted in the admirable delineation of 
each character, and the spirited acting. 
One scene, representing 'the appearance 
of the troup at Mocha, a country village, 
was irresistibly droll. Some of the 
actors went down among the audience, 
pretending to be country spectators, and 
cracked excellent jokes at the expense 
of the troupe, on the topics of the day, 
and popular abuses in general. In the 
last scene the national “Garacha” was 
admirably danced. It is as objection- 
able, in itself, as the “Cubana,” but it 
was quite transformed by the grace of 
the artistes. 

The bull-ring and the cock-pit are still 
national institutions throughout Cuba. 
Bach city has its ring and its cock-pit. 
I drove out one Sunday to the “Ring,” 
or Galleria as it is called, at the cor- 
ner of the Calle Manuel, in a rather low 
quarter of Havana. I found a motley 
assembly of beggars, cake-vendors and 
negroes, hanging about the entry and the 
box-office, if so I may call it, which was 
neat and smart enough for a metropoli- 
tan theatre. The price of admission 
to the best seats was only two 
shillings. Passing a bar, before which 
a noisy crowd was drinking gin 
and aqua ardente, blaspheming and 
quarrelling, I found myself in the Gal- 
leria, which is of circular form, built of 
open woodwork, exactly like two large, 
round hen-coops, placed one on top of 
another. There were four galleries, 
with several rows of chairs, thronged 
by an excited, betting crowd, which in- 
cluded the usual proportion of negroes, 
but no women. As I entered, a fight 
had just come to a close, and the noise 
was deafening. Everybody was shout- 
ing and gesticulating at once. In a few 
moments the bell rang, and comparative 
silence ensued. The ring was cleared, 
and two men appeared in the centre, 
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each holding a beautiful bird in his 
hands. The Cuban breed of cocks, al- 
though small, is remarkably well-pro- 
portioned and elegant. I am no expert 
in cock-fighting, and will simply jot 
down my impressions of the combat. 
At first I found it interesting enough, 
but, by and by, when the stronger bird 
crippled its antagonist, the poor, bleed- 
ing creature was artificially excited to 
continue the battle to the bitter end, by 
being “restored” with spoonfuls of 
Santa Cruz rum blown in a spray from 
the mouth of its owner over its head, 
and the sight grew simply disgusting. 
I was relieved when it was all over, and 
the poor, beautiful bird lay dead. The 
audience interested me far more than 
the fight. The people around me were 
so absorbed in the death struggle that 
some faces grew ashen pale, others 
flushed, their eyes rolled, they roared, 
they bellowed, and they pantomimed 
from the lower to the upper galleries. 
The scene baffled description. Doré 
alone could have done it justice, but, 
picturesque though it was, I felt it to 
be a degrading exhibition of cruelty and 
base passion. The upper classes, I am 
glad to say, have long ceased to frequent 
the Galleria, and some of the best 
houses have even closed their doors to 
young men known to be frequenters of 
these cock-pits. I did not see a bull- 
fight while I was in Havana. They 
were, I suppose, not in season, other- 
wise they are as frequent and as pop- 
ular there as in Spain and the south of 
France. 

The general appearance of Havana is 
a fair type of that of all the other cities 
of the island. Matanzas, although far 
smaller than the capital, is decidedly 
better built, the streets being much 
more regular; Santiago de Cuba, the old 
capital, is situated on one of the most 
lovely bays in the world, but it is noth- 
ing like as clean and prosperous-looking 
as Havana, although it has much hand- 
somer public gardens. Puerto Principe 
has the adantage of a charming natural 
position, at the head of a lovely bay, and 
its Alameda, or public promenade, is 
marvellously beautiful, with its stately 
rows of peacock acacias, orange trees 
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and cocoa palms. Matanzas is, after 
Havana, by far the most agreeable 
place of residence in the island, and is 
situated in a delightfully fertile district. 
Independently of its famous crystal 
caves, which are of great extent, and 
formed of the purest and clearest of rock 
crystal, Matanzas is close to the valleyof 
the Yumurri,and has the good fortune to 
be the most Eden-like spot in the West 
Indies. It is impossible to describe the 
charm of this “Happy Valley,” so rich 
is its vegetation, so delightfully is it 
watered by the rivers Yumurri and trib- 
utary streams, so delicious, even on the 
hottest summer days, is its atmosphere, 
tempered by the Atlantic breezes. If 
the environs of Matanzas are attractive, 
I cannot say much for those of Havana 
itself. The two principal suburban 
resorts, Marianao and Carmelo, are not 
particularly pretty. They boast of a 
number of wooden restaurants, and 
public gardens blazing with every sort 
of gorgeous creeper, the blue convolvu- 
lus major and the trumpet vine being 
the most prevalent. Here, of a Sunday 
afternoon, the European clerks, the 
Germans and their belongings espe- 
cially, foregather to dine and sup. 
Hitherto no governor has had sufficient 
enterprise to make a road by the sea, on 
either side of the port. This might be 
easily done, and would be of the great- 
est advantage to the city. 

If Havana were ever to fall into the 
hands of a more enterprising nation 
than the Spanish, it could be easily con- 
verted into a first-class winter-station. 
From November to the beginning of 
April, the climate is most enjoyable, 
and the city has many resources, such 
as a magnificent opera-house, the Tacon, 
theatres, clubs and several fairly good 
libraries, and scientific and literary in- 
stitutions. 

Although there has been considerable 
improvement in hotel accommodation, 
there is not, as yet, a first-class hotel on 
the European system in the town, and 
barring the fish, fruit and vegetables, 
which are excellent, provisions all over 
the island are of very inferior quality. 
Nowhere on the face of the earth are 


such skinny fowls to be found as in a 
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Cuban hotel, and as most of the meat is 
imported, it is never particularly pal- 
atable. The four great tropical fruits— 
the banana, the mango, the pineapple 
and the orange—grow to perfection, and 
are very plentiful and cheap, and there 
are many high tablelands on which 
cherries, peaches, apricots and straw- 
berries grow freely, but so great is the 
native lethargy that they are rarely 
brought to market. One very striking 
feature in the Havanese hotels and 
houses is that where we have a frieze 
round the upper part of a room they 
have an open space—for better ventila- 
tion—in consequence of which you can 
hear every word and, unfortunately, 
every snore, to which your neighbors 
give utterance. 

The population of Cuba, which num- 
bers about one million five hundred 
thousand, of whom a little more than a 
third are colored, can be divided into 
five distinct categories—the Cubanos or 
Cubans, the Creoles, the Spaniards, the 
foreigners, and lastly the colored folk, 
who vary in shade from ebony to the 
daintiest cream color. 

The Cubans are the descendants of 
Spaniards who have resided not less 
than three generations on the island, 
and even they are disdained by certain 
well-known families, who can boast 
their ascent to the early settlers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. As a matter of fact, however, 
for certain reasons too lengthy to ex- 
plain, it is only in our time that the dis- 
tinction of Cubano has been given to 
anyone born outside the walls of the 
city of Santiago de Cuba. The Cubanos 
retain many of the characteristics of 
their ancestors, and are a lithe, active, 
handsome and highly intelligent people. 
On the other hand, they possess most of 
the feline and cruel qualities of the 
Spaniards. With a better educational 
organization than they at present pos- 
sess, they might develop their natural 
intelligence, and learn to curb their evil 
propensities. That they are brave is 
proved by the number of heroic leaders 
they have furnished the rebellion. 

Of society, in our sense of the word, 
there is little or none In Havana, and 
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one may count upon the fingers of one 
hand the houses where balls and parties 
are given. Conversation soon flags in a 
country where education is so back- 
ward, especially among the women, 
whose intellectual pabulum consists 
generally of the very worst French 
novels and their prayer books, a singu- 
lar combination. The education of the 
males is a little better. The wealthier 
families send their sons either to the 
Jesuits at Havana, or to Europe;or the 
United States. So far so good; but 
when they come home for their holi- 
days, or their education is finished, the 
home influence is disastrous. Waited 
on hand and foot by the negroes, and 
pampered by their parents, they soon 
fall victims to the relaxing climate and 
to every sort of vicious influence. Lack 
of energy is the result of this lament- 
able system which fosters most un- 
healthy love of ease and sensual indul- 
gence. 

The usual way of spending the even- 
ing in a Cuban house is to place a long 
double row of rocking-chairs oppesite 
each other, and sit there chattering, 
everybody meanwhile smoking the in- 
evitable cigarette. In some houses 
music of a high order may be heard, 
and some of the ladies sing charmingly 
—otherwise the place is socially dull. 

A few Cubans have distinguished 
themselves in literature, science and art. 
I may mention Heredia, Ramon, Zam- 
beau, the famous medical scientist, 
Teresa Montes de Occa, an admirable 
poetess, and Gertrude Gomez de Avel- 
landa, another delightful lyrist. 

The Cuban lady is a very fascinating 
creature. She is elegant, walks grace- 
fully, has pretty features, beautiful 
eyes, admirable teeth and splendid hair, 
but spoils herself by her Insane fashion 
of coating face, neck, shoulders and 
arms with rice powder to such a thick- 
ness as to give her a most ghastly ap- 
pearance, not unlike that of a Pierrette. 
Coquettish as a young girl, she is gen- 
erally both devoted and blameless as a 
wife and mother. On the other hand, 
she is capable, on provocation, of dis- 
playing fiendishly vindictive and cruel 
traits, a fact only too well known by 


many a poor ex-slave. Religion occu- 
pies a great deal of the time pf the 
Cubans of both sexes, but I am afraid 
it is considered rather a pastime than a 
moral factor. Among the men of ,the 
better class, who have been educated in 
Paris, it is never allowed to interfere 
with their passions, pleasures or 
caprices. In the days of slavery, they 
considered their duty to their depend- 
ents ended with the wholesale adminis- 
tration of baptism, which was obliga- 
tory by law, but it never entered their 
head to teach them any duties beyond 
those of implicit obedience to their own 
will, even the rudiments of the cate- 
chism being absolutely neglected. That 
there are many admirable men among 
the Cubans cannot be gainsaid, but un- 
fortunately, the mass of them is cor- 
rupt, as must ever be the case with a 
people whose slaves have for genera- 
tions been only too eager to pander to 
their worst vices. Much more sincere 
than the Spaniards, they have always 
been distinguished for their hospitality, 
and for the grace and dignity of their 
manners. If they offer you a thing, 
they wish you to accept it, and do not 
say so for the mere form. They wel- 
come you heartily, and regret your de- 
parture. In former times their treat- 
ment of their slaves was notoriously 
cruel, and I shall never forget the con- 
trast between the splendid hospitality 
which 1 myself enjoyed on a Cuban 
plantation, and the horrid sights which 
I witnessed in its coffee-fields, where 
the negroes were whipped by the over- 
seers for the most trivial offences. An 
appalling incident occurred, too, during 
my stay, which can never be effaced 
from my mind, and which I discovered 
by the merest chance, for I was to have 
been kept in total ignorance of its oc- 
currence. A __ strikingly handsome 
young mulatto had escaped into the 
woods, and had been recaptured. For 
nearly a week he was tortured every 
day regularly for two hours, and in the 
presence of all the other hands, and, 
needless to say, in that of his master. I 
chanced one afternoon to go for a walk, 
accompanied by one of the children of 
the family, a lad of twelve years, who 














thoughtlessly asked me to come and see 
what they were “doing to Pedro.” 
They were flaying him alive with pinc- 
ers, burning him with hot wires and 
rubbing his wounds with saltpetre! 
The poor wretch, who was shrieking 
desperately and writhing in agony, was 
tied hand and foot to the stump of a 
tree. The strangest part of it all was 
that the niggers, for whose intimida- 
tion this diabolical torture,which event- 
ually ended in slow death, had been 
devised, did not seem to be particularly 
impressed by its horror, for they were 
laughing and shouting like so many 
fiends. Needless to say I left that 
hacienda somewhat hurriedly. The 
house slaves, however, were treated 
with extreme indulgence, petted and 
spoilt to their heart’s content, and a 
more idle, vicious, happy-go-lucky lot I 
never came across in all my life. The 
house on this plantation was a very fair 
specimen of its class. kt was enormous, 
built of stone, with spacious verandas, 
and although but one story high, the 
rooms were so predigiously lofty that 
the external appearance was quite ma- 
jestic. Its wide, inner courtyard, nu- 
merous. saloons, bDilliard-room and 
corridors were luxuriously furnished in 
excellent taste, and were cool and de- 
lightful. The garden was a veritable 
paradise. I wish I had the space to 
describe the many pleasant days I 
passed there, marred alone by the 
dreadful incident above alluded to. 
The drives in the flower-laden woods, 
the turtle-fishing in the lovely lake, 
whose deep, broad waters were sur- 
rounded by a forest of orange-trees, 
scarlet magnolias and peacock acacias, 
then graceful foliage, surmounted by 
towering groups of cocoa palms, and 
whose placid surface was white, yellow 
and pink with water-lilies. 

The Creole population consists of all 
the foreign colonists, French, Germans, 
Portuguese and Italians, born and 
bred on the island. The French and 
Italian Creoles a few years ago supplied 
the plantations with overseers of the 
cruellest description. The more re- 


spectable were tradespeople in the large 
The Germans are very numer- 


towns. 
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ous, industrious and law-abiding. The 
Americans and the few English rarely 
mix with the Cubans. 

The Spaniards, who are the mortal 
enemies of the Cubanos, belong as a 
rule to the official world, and are gener- 
ally sent out from Spain to fill certain 
positions in the pay of the government, 
rarely, if ever, given to the Cubans. 
Needless to say, their appearance, man- 
ners and customs are almost identical 
with those of their island-born “broth- 
ers.” 

The student of the history of the 
Spanish colonies in South America will 
remember that in almost every instance 
the Spaniards began to colonize admira- 
bly and ended badly. At first they 
really seemed earnestly determined to 
create magnificent and flourishing col- 
onies, and the cities which they have 
built in Southern America, Mexico and 
the West Indies are generally distin- 
guished by considerable architectural 
dignity. In less than a century, how- 
ever, after their first appearance, they 
managed to grow detested. The fatal 
policy of exterminating the natives 
eventually led to a sort of habitual 
tyranny, from which they have never 
been able to free themselves. During 
the sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries, there appears to 
have been little or no ill-feeling between 
the Spanish settlers and their rulers 
from the mother-country. But when 
Spain, in order to keep up her declining 
power at home, began to exploit her col- 
onies, symptoms of revolt manifested 
themselves, especially in Cuba. Unfor- 
tunately, the Inquisition, which had 
been implanted everywhere with the 
object of compelling the aborigines and 
the imported slaves to embrace Cathol- 
icism, was used as a means of over- 
awing the refractory colonists, who 
were soon made aware that either open 
or covert disapprobation of the proceed- 
ings of their rulers was the most deadly 
of all heresies. From the middle of the 
seventeenth century until the close of 
the eighteenth, the annals of the Hava- 
nese Inquisition contain endless charges 
ef heresy against native-born Spaniards 
—charges which were In reality merely 
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expressions of political discontent, and 
had uothing whatever to do with re- 
ligion. The influence of the French 
Revolution was felt throughout the 
West Indies, especially in those islands 
inhabited by members of the Latin race, 
and we may count the existence of a 
Separatist party in Cuba from that 
date-making period. From 1800 to 
1837 many attempts were made to in- 
duce the Spanish government to dimin- 
ish taxation, and to include the Cuban 
deputies in the Cortes, but these rea- 
sonable proposals were invariably and 
contemptuously rejected. The year 
1850 was rendered especially sinister by 
the ferocious rigor of the measures re- 
sorted to by the Spaniards to suppress 
all attempts at rebellion, which had 
already assumed formidable propor- 
tions. After a lengthy period of an- 
archy and horror, some concessions 
were made by the government, and the 
island gradually settled down to a 
period of great prosperity, which was 
enjoyed until 1868, by which time the 
government had once mere become ex- 
acting. The taxation was insupport- 
able and commerce languishing, when 
on a sudden the name of Prim was 
spoken of for the first time as that of a 
hero bent upon following in the steps of 
Garibaldi, who was successfully over- 
throwing the feeble government of 
Queen Isabelia II. Carlos Manuel Ces- 
pedes, a Cuban gentleman of great 
wealth, indomitable energy and consid- 
erable ability, now placed himself at the 
head of the insurgents, and proclaimed 
Cuban independence. The Spaniards 
retaliated by burning his plantations. 
Cespedes had concentrated his forces 
within the walls of Beyamo, the heroic 
citizens of which town imitated the 
Russians of Moscow, and burnt it to the 
ground, rather than it should fall into 
the hands of the Spaniards. After this 
event, for many months, the island, de- 
livered up to anarchy, became the scene 
of every sort of horror, and it is but jus- 
tice to the Spaniards to admit that the 
plucky rebels quite equalled them in 
cruel iniquity. The native volunteers, 
reinforced by adventurers from Amer- 
ica and Europe, seemed at times pos- 
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sessed by devils, and were guilty of acts 
of the most barbaric cruelty, sparing 
neither man, woman, nor child. On 
April 10th, 1869, the “Free and Inde- 
pendent Republic of Cuba” was pro- 
claimed at Guaimaio, with Cespedes as 
its first president. The newly created 
Republic of Spain, in the meantime, 
was not idle, and Prim entered into 
negotiations with Hamilton Fish, then 
Secretary of State for the United 
States, “for the cession of the island of 
Cuba for the sum of one hundred mil- 
lion piastres.”” General Sickles pro- 
ceeded at once to Madrid, as representa- 
tive of the United States, with full 
powers to conclude the purchase. Sud- 
denly an incident occurred—that of the 
“Virginius’—too lengthy to recapitulate 
here, which resulted in the capture by 
the Spaniards of that filibustering ves- 
sel, which was proceeding from the 
United States to assist the rebels with 
arms, ammunition and men. The “Vir- 
ginius” was taken to Havana, and 
sixty-one prisoners, including several 
Englishmen and twenty-two Americans, 
were shot. On November 5th the lead- 
ers of the adventure, Navaro Ryan, 
Jesus de Sol, and Pedro Cespedes, the 
president’s brother, were put to death 
by the Spaniards, and their heads car- 
ried in triumph through the streets. All 
this is far-off history nowadays, but of 
interest, nevertheless, if only as a rec- 
ord. After much ado, Spain, which 
had, fortunately for herself, changed 
her form of government from a Repub- 
lic, under Prim, to a monarchy under 
Alphonso XII. and Castelar, offered the 
United States the most abject apology, 
and the incident ended with the down- 
fall of the Cuban Republic. But the old 
spirit of revolt was not yet crushed, nor 
the ardent desire for freedom and in- 
dependence utterly extinct. Spain 
granted not a few reforms, amongst 
which, at the insistence of the United 
States, was the gradual abolition of 
slavery. From 1870 to 1878 Cuba en- 
joyed a fair measure of peace and pros- 
perity, notwithstanding continued ex- 
orbitant taxation. 

The mother country has shown herself 
neither wise nor provident in her 














which has been pro- 


colonial policy, 
verbially foolish. She has nearly al- 
Ways sent out needy men to Cuba as 
governors and officials, and they have 
generally feathered their nests by any 


means, honest or otherwise, in their 
power. The present sad condition of 
the island is, however, attributable to 
other causes than those of a purely po- 
litical character. First and foremost is 
the depreciation in the commercial 
value of tropical produce, especially of 
sugar, mainly due to the popularity of 
beet-root sugar on the continent of 
Europe. Without entering into details, 
I mean to say that Cuba in this respect 
is going through precisely the same 
financial and commercial crisis as the 


other and better-governed West Indian 


islands. The tobacco trade, too, is noth- 
ing like as flourishing as it used to be. 
It has to contend with the prodigious 
development which has recently taken 
place in the tobacco markets of Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Europe and the United 
States. In a word, Cuba has been do- 
ing very badly for now over twenty 
years, and families which were not very 
long ago amongst the richest of our 
times are now paupers, eager to sell 
their few remaining jewels, bric-i-brac, 
and even their fans, laces and brocades, 
to the passing stranger. To add to the 
general distress came the completion of 
the abolition of slavery, with its usual 
result—the negroes refused to work. 
Coolies were imported, but the climate 
did not suit them. White labor has not 
been tried, for the simple reason that it 
is a foredoomed failure. Masters who 
have had to deal with negroes all their 
lives are never able to manage poor 
whites. Hundreds of plantations have 
gone out of cultivation, and thousands 
of half savages, colered folk, have 
joined in the all-pervading anarchy 
which the Spanish government is not 
strong enough to suppress. 

Meanwhile the English and the Amer- 
ican press, or a certain section of it, 
have exaggerated matters, just as they 
did in the case of the Armenian horrors, 
two years ago. The Cubans are not all 
angels any more than the Spaniards are 
all fiends. Of this we may be sure. 
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Four hundred thousand people have not 
been killed or starved to death in Cuba 
—for the total population is only about 
one million, five hundred thousand. 
Taking the distressful state of the 
island into consideration, we cannot 
doubt that many thousands of people 
have died of wart and fever, but cer- 
tainly not more than seventy-five thou- 
sand. I do not believe that the United 
States wish to annex Cuba; if such an 
event did come to pass the Americans 
would soon be at loggerheads with the 
Cubans, by no means an easy people to 
manage at any time, and quite incapa- 
ble, I am convinced, of an amicable 
understanding with the practical and 
pushing Yankees. Possibly by the 
time these pages are in print this fact 
may be verified. I am perfectly certain 
that when the war, now apparently im- 
minent, is actually declared, this beauti- 
ful island will soon recall, only too 
forcibly, the famous story of the cats of 
Kilkenny—not even their tails will be 
left to tell the tale of anarchy, massacre 
and woe. 

RIcHARD DAVEY. 





THREE DAYS OF WAR IN ANNAM.'! 
BY PIERRE LOTI. 
Translated for The Living Age by William Mar- 
chant. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
111. 
NIGHT OF AUGUST TWENTIETH. 

And now that night*has fully come, 
these scenes grow sombre in a half- 
dream. One foresees that it will be 
very long, this night, and rather pain- 
ful to endure, sleepless as one feels 
certain to be. 

This city of Hué, which lies there, 
only two hours’ march distant, without 
its presence being in any way betrayed 
—very near, shut in with its high walls 
—begins also to assume a chimerical 
aspect in the mind. Are we to go 
thither to-morrow? It seefs prob- 
able. And it will be taken, doubtless, 
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just as Thuan-an was, although there 
are forts along the road, and dams in 
the river. 

A city unique among cities; one 
European only has ever seen it—a mis- 
sionary-bishop summoned by the king 
at the time of the cession of Hai- 
Phong. He has told marvellous things 
about it. 

Its gates are closed to all, even to the 
Annamese themselves, who enter, on 
special occasions only, its exterior en- 
closures, and have even more difficulty 
in getting out than they had in getting 
in. 

Its form is a perfect square; it is so 
extensive that it takes a man more 
than a day to walk around it; and it is 
nearly empty. Foreigners, the working 
classes and all tradesmen—everything 
that lives and moves—are lodged in its 
suburbs, outside these interminable 
walls. Within, it is but the immense 
abode of an invisible, or perhaps a 
dead, king. 

Nothing but palaces, seraglios, , arks 
and pagodas; doubtless, heaped-up 
wealth idle here for centuries; only the 
courtiers, the mandarins—dark gangs 
who govern and oppress this old king- 
dom of dust. 

Five concentric circuit walls, contain- 
ing in each zone personages more and 
more important and more and more 
mysterious, as one approaches the 
centre. 

At last, in the midst, this king who 
lives unseen, shut up as in a series of 
those carved Chinese boxes which are 
packed one into another indefinitely. 
It happens sometimes, the legend is, 
that some palace guard, overmastered 
by curiosity, risks his life to behold, 
through an open door or window, this 
aged royal face, as deadly to the 
beholder as Medusa’s; if he _ suc- 
ceeds and it is known, he loses his 
head. 

This city, it appears, is guarded by 
a spell: “When the Europeans enter it, 
the sky will fall,” says an old Annam- 
ese proverb. 

It is well worth while to risk the at- 
tack, and one’s imagination busies 
itself with the morrow’s events. 
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Eight o’clock in the evening. 

It is time to go down and make the 
first night patrol in the village, the 
sections of artillery and infantry 
which are there encamped being under 
the orders of the fort on the hill. 

We set forth, with loaded pistols. 
The light, carried by a sailor in front, 
is an exquisite little Chinese lantern of 
ancient workmanship, which was found 
in a pagoda. 

The patrol descends tne hill, one’s 
feet slipping in the sand. A burnt 
smell is perceived; here is the village: 
heaps of glowing coals which exhale a 
nauseous odor; swine grunting anu 
rummaging with their snouts among 
the ruins; frightened hens and guinea- 
fowl seeking where to perch and sleep. 
Involuntarily one avoids dark places, 
keeping in the open ground not to 
stumble over dead bodies. 

Again the horrible nasal: ‘“A-ah! 
A-ah!’ which one had begun to for- 
get—the sound of a hollow voice in the 
death-rattle; and hands extended in 
entreaty, trying to make tchin-tchin. 
There are many even who call out to 
us; we have to stop to give them water, 
and the canteens of the night watch 
are soon exhausted. 

A great building remains standing, 
in which shadows appear, moving 
about near a fire; within, gilded walls, 
gilded reof, the depth of a church, the 
magnificence of a seraglie. It was a 
royal pagoda. It is now full of soldiers 
of the marine infantry who are talking 
and moving about, and smoking; they 
are burning, to cook their soup, arm- 
chairs of very dainty elegance, in lac- 
quer and gold. 

The night is dense and heavy. More 
burned houses and bodies of the dead. 
The little Chinese lantern throws light 
as it passes. 

And then, another pagoda, not so 
large as the first, apparently very an- 
cient, a curious bit of antiquity, with 
its entangled demons on the roof, and 
porcelain monsters grimacing at the 
door. 

Buddhas in jasper, gods and god- 
desses in gilded wood, lie near the en- 
trance, broken, their legs in air, head- 
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less; many such have doubtless been 
carried away, and these are probably 
the rejected, on a rapid sorting. A fire 
is inside, burning very feebly, flicker- 
ing over ancient gildings and inscrip- 
tions in. mother-of-pearl and porce- 
lains; it serves as a kitchen for four 
soldiers who have undertaken to boil 
a pig. Many varieties of the mystic 
group of the Heron and Tortoise lie 
scattered on the ground; and even one 
of these great herons is burning under 
the iron pot, with other carved frag- 
ments; the bird lies across the fire, 
with its long, stiff legs in red lacquer, 
and its gilded back. 

The four men are laughing loudly, 
exchanging low jokes with a bad Par- 
isian accent; one conjectures them to 
be scum of the great city whom chance 
has brought together at this banquet. 

A little farther on, some others have 
picked up a tiny child, a little girl four 
or five years old, who has been slightly 
wounded in the leg. They have 
dressed the wound, made her the most 
comfortable little bed possible, and are 
taking extremely good care of her. She 
sleeps, trustfully, in the midst of the 
group; her oblique eyes give her the 
look of a small yellow cat, very pretty 
and charming. They at first had laid 
her down without any covering, so that 
she would be more comfortable in the 
extreme heat, but they have just de- 
cided that it would be better that she 
should have something over her, for 
fear she might take cold with the un- 
wholesome dampness of the night; and 
one of the men has contributed his sash 
for the purpose. 

Poor little deserted creature! What 
can they do with her? They will not 
be permitted to take her with them, 
and what is going to become of this 
child all alone, when they have gone? 

And now we must return up the hill; 
shall it be to resume our seats in the 
gilded arm-chairs, or to lie in the blue 
hammocks that the “boys” have slung? 
The arm-chair seems preferable, so that 
one can look about him more easily. 

The night becomes more and more 
dark. One is conscious of being on a 
height, because of the black distances 
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in every direction, with far-off fires— 
conflagrations, or else camp-fires. 

The men have behaved well. Many 
of them are already tranquilly asleep in 
the house of the military mandarin. 
Others are sitting up, but silent and 
pensive, nauseated now at the idea of 
having been obliged to charge with the 
bayonet and get blood-stains on their 
duck clothes, and eagerly awaiting 
day to wash out the spots. 

There are some who are going to 
have supper out of sheer childishness, 
their fine dinner being not long ended; 
they have been out again to make a 
raid along the edge of a certain pond 
where all the ducks and chickens that 
escaped the fire gathered, as for a 
final conventicle of birds. They have 
put on a dozen to boil, together with a 
little pig, in an enormous iron pot, over 
a fire of bamboo. 

A detonation, and there is a general 
seattering! The pot goes up into the 
air and flies into fr: sments; the sauce 
descends in rain. To find an explana- 
tion of this er--rrence, they examine 
the unused bamboos, brought from the 
mandarin’s hut; the bamboos are 
powder-horns, packed full. This 
makes them laugh, and they go off to 


7 


bed. ; ot 

The silence deepens, and the rote of 
the sea upon the beach begins to make 
itself heard. 

Now and then, “pan pan pan pan,” as 
the “boys” from Saigon say; a sentinel 
imagines he hears footsteps, and, in 
alarm and not much more than half- 
awake, fires rapidly at the phantoms 


of his dream. 
Or, again, the hollow groan from out- 


side, prolonged into a _ heart-rending 
wail. One stops his ears to escape the 
sound. 


The sea must be heavy outside this 
evening, for the roar of the breakers 
increases. In the morning, even, it was 
hard for the boats to make a landing. 
Now it would be impossible; in case of 
a surprise or disaster, we could not re- 
embark. 

There is a feeling of sadness as one 
listens to the heavy roar of these 
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furnish light for the debarkation of 
strange visitors. 

First, guards of the Annamese court, 
clad in dark blue, with broad collars 


waves, which cut all communication 
for the present with the squadron, 
with the European world; we reflect 
that we are but a handful of men, only 
holding our ground through the terror 
that we have inspired. And it seems a 
queer thing, as one thinks of it, that we 
have come thus impudently to encamp 
in the midst of an immense country, 
surrounding ourselves with dead bodies 
to produce terror. a 
Half-past eight. 

A sudden flash, a loud noise which 
makes everybody start; a mitrailleuse 
is fired off in the village below us. An 
alarm! and there is a ery: “To arms!” 

The riflemen think they see in the 
middle of the lagoon, on the shining 
black surface of the water, large junks 
appearing in outline. 

Possibly they came to negotiate. 
They are no longer seen. Again 
silence. 

Nine o’clock. 

At the same point a number of junks 
become visible in file, suddenly lighted 
up by a long jet of flame which burns 
at the prow of one of them. 

Again an alarm, and a call to arms! 
These junks come from inland, from 
the direction of Hué. 

And again we stop; there is the 
white flag of truce, above the blaze 
which evidently was lighted to render 
the flag distinctly visible. We have to 
go down on to the beach with the in- 
terpreter to receive this embassy, and 
give orders to the sentinels to permit 
its landing. 

Tbey approach slowly, these junks, 
as if hesitating, timid; they approach, 
with their aspect of Venetian gondolas, 
carrying high their central hatch and 
their curved ends. They move noise- 
lessly, sculling with that little flutter- 
ing peculiar to this kind of motion. A 
voice, which seems perfectly French. 
calls out:— 

“Will you receive envoys from the 
court of Hué who come to beg for 
peace?” 

We answer: “Yes.” 

And they come to land. Extempo- 
rized torches, pieces of blazing wood, 


edged with red. They seem rather 
numerous for a mere embassy, but that 
is probably a question of etiquette; and, 
besides, they are unarmed. 

Then come great gilded poles, very 
sumptuous, ending in figures of mon- 
sters; and gilded parasols, opened in 
the darkness, and canopies and ham- 
mocks; it seems like an unpacking of 
pantomine properties. 

All these things are methodically or- 
ganized upon the sands; the guards put 
the poles upon their shoulders, they 
suspend the blue hammocks from the 
poles, then cover them with canopies 
and curtains—in all, four complete 
palanquins—into which ascend, with 
great effect of mystery, four person- 
ages whose faces are concealed from 
us. Four parasol-bearers rush for- 
ward, as if to shelter them from imag- 
inary sunshine; and finally, the proces- 
sion begins to move. With a silent 
suite following, it advances towards 
the man who represents, to Annamese 
eyes, war, invasion, extreme terror: 
the lieutenant in command of the 
fort. 

He waits, at a distance of some hun- 
dred paces, standing near a fire of 
branches that has been lighted in order 
to bring him into sight; in fatigue 
dress, he, dusty and torn, soiled with 
earth and smoke, shabby and some- 
what sarcastic, in the presence of an 
embassy so ceremonious. 

At two paces distance, the first para- 
sol is lowered, the first palanquin stops, 
and the curtains part. 


IV. 
A PARLEY. 


We expect to see descend some grand 
Asiatic personage. But no; this is a 
European head; a very pale face which 
is lifted from the blue-fringed ham- 
mock; the voice, purely French, has 
that gentle, slightly unctuous deliber- 
ateness of the ecclesiastic; the man is 
clad in a violet cassock; the pastoral 
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ring glitters on his finger, and, first of 
all, he extends his hand to receive a 
kiss—which is not given him. 

“Sir, I am the missionary-bishop of 
Hué;” he says. “I accompany the en- 
voys; will you receive the king’s min- 
ister?” 

At this the arm of one of the 
invisible personages puts aside the cur- 
tain of the second palanquin, and pre- 
sents a letter whose address, in French, 
is in a very current handwriting (no 
doubt, that of the bishop):— 

“4 Monsieur le Commissaire général 
ciril, ou, en son absence, @ Monsieur le 
Contre-Amiral Commadant en chef.” 

Assurance is given to Monseigneur 
that he will be received with the great- 
est consideration, both himself and 
the personages whom he accompanies. 
But he is notified, at the same time, 
that the laws of war, and those also of 
the most simple prudence, require that 
he be conducted to the fort under an 
armed escort; he will there be court- 
eously guarded until the return of the 
non-commissioned officer who will at 
once go to headquarters (the southern 
fort) to carry the letter of the envoys 
and receive orders. 

Then a party of sailors approach, at 
a signal, and surround the whole em- 
bassy; and the procession, resuming its 
march by the light of torches, begins 
ascending, in profound silence, the 
steep slope of the sands. 

These torches, from time to time, 
light up dead bodies lying across the 
road, their hands in air, or indeed some 
Annamese not yet dead, who begins his 
horrible groaning, stretching out his 
hands towards the court people as they 
pass by. But they go on without dar- 
ing to look back, trembling and stupe- 
fied with fear, 

Reaching the top of the hill the pro- 
cession stops within the “Atalante’s” 
little encampment. 

Then all the gilded parasols are low- 
ered, and the porters squat upon the 
ground. The curtains of the palan- 
quins are stirred, evidently about to be 
opened; the invisible personages are 
about to appear; and the sailors, in- 
quisitive as to their appearance, make 
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a ring, and brighten the bamboo fire in 
order to see more distinctly. 

First, Monseigneur, who steps down 
with difficulty, seemingly feeble. His 
vicar comes next. Lastly, the two 
great men of Annam, the minister and 
the secretary of state. 

They tremble visibly. and keep close 
to the bishop. 

They are clad, with extreme simplic- 
ity, in tunics of Chinese style, plain 
black, fastened with frogs and pink 
jasper buttons; they wear the little 
scanty, pointed beard—like Attila; and 
their long, womanish hair is carelessly 
knotted at the back of the head. Both 
men extremely distinguished in every 
detail of their appearance; the fine 
features and delicate hands of patri- 
cians, with incredible nails trimmed 
into claws. 

At this moment the absence of our 
“boys” from Saigon is much regretted, 
who would be able to improvise out of 
the ground a presentable supper for the 
embassy, seemingly overcome by emo- 
tion and by the journey. But the 
“boys” are not here. They are not 
lodged in the camp, and vanished at 
nightfall to sleep one knows not where. 
A little wine and water, a little tea and 
some rice.are all we can offer to the 
visitors, who accept it. 

Meantime the two priests, the two 
French officers and the two Annamese 
grandees have seated themselves very 
calmly, in a friendly way, on the wicker 
benches of the military mandarin. 

A conversation begins, somewhat 


slow, however, and embarrassed. Mon- 
seigneur translates, and his languid 
voice denotes excessive fatigue. He 


tells of the consternation that prevails 
in Hué, the dismay, the contagious ter- 
ror caused by our enormous guns, our 
long-range rifles, our rapid firing. 

And then he adds, in a lower tone, 
that his part, a bishop, in the embassy, 
is of course entirely non-official. In 
coming this evening, he has merely 
yielded to the solicitations of the court 
of Annam, where the terror is so great 
that without him the envoys would not 
have dared to present themselves in the 
French camp. 
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Within the enclosure of the fort the 
silent suite of the embassy await, 
squatting in the sand, courtiers anu 
guards all crowded close together, dis- 
mayed, as if their last hour was at 
hand. And the gorgeous poles which 
lie on the ground, the immense gilded 
parasols, throw their Asiatic note over 
these mute groups. 

The night is less dark; the dense 
clouds which, at sunset, were like a 
curtain stretched across the sky, begin 
to show rents here and there, through 
which stars appear. 

The sailors, who have all been awak- 
ened by the entrance of these palan- 
quins and this procession, are now 
seated around on the low walls of the 
fort; they are smoking and talking in 
low voices to each other. Beyond their 
heads is the black distance now be- 
come so quiet. Towards the west there 
are still far-off glowing heaps which 
are the remains of villages. On the 
east this great level plain which looks 
like bluish marble is the China Sea; it 
begins to shine in spots, reflecting the 
clear spaces and the stars above it. 

Again the death-groan from the 
beach, horribly prolonged. Another 
man is dying. Involuntarily we keep 
silence while the sound lasts, and the 
Annamese shudder. 

And then, on the horizon’s edge ap- 
pears the great red disk of the moon, 
throwing its luminous trail over the 
immensity of the waters. In a mo- 
ment it will be very light. 

By degrees, in the little group formed 
by the envoys and the two officers, con- 
versation grows mere animated, more 
cordial. The minister offers his long 
cigarettes, rolled up in little horns, 
which he has brought with him in a 
box; he appears encouraged on seeing 
them accepted. 

The language of this country seems 
to be a succession of vague conso- 
nances, nasal, cut into panting mono- 
syllables, into which at intervals comes 
something like the mew of a cat. All 


this has meaning, however, it appears, 
for Monseigneur translates a quantity 
of very civil things, which the poor 
vanquished feel obliged to say. 
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About half past ten arrives, from the 
southern fort, the frigate-captain L——, 
acknowledging the reception of the let- 
ter of peace, and bringing orders: a 
summons to headquarters for the am- 


bassador and the bishop, who may 
bring with them their secretaries; but 
the suite are to remain in the fort of 
the “Atalante,” under surveillance of 
the lieutenant in command, who is re- 
quested to let them sleep among his 
sailors. 

With all speed the gorgeous litters 
are set up, the hammocks and curtains 
arranged; the four personages take 
leave, and their palanquins depart, at 
a rapid and cadenced trot of the bear- 
ers. The moon, still very low in the 
sky, lights them up with a warm glow; 
we watch them vanish into the dis- 
tance, over the rose-colored sands, al- 
ways with their gilded parasols and 
their air of personages of a fairy scene. 

In the camp there is some moving 
about, making arrangements for the 
night’s sleep. 

But the yellow men are timid, now 
that the bishop and their chief are 
gone. Before lying down among the 
sailors, they are very anxious to make 
friends with them, to testify their re- 
gard in all sorts of ways. They make 
to each sailor in turn their ceremonious 
obeisances, Annamese bows which 
seem to be made by clock-work, formal 
tchin-tchin with joined hands, and 
“shake-hands” without end. And the 
sailors, much impressed by such fine 
manners, return the bows and the 
hand-clasps, suppressing their desire 
to laugh; they are much astonished to 
find that court people are so obsequious 
and to feel that their nails are so long. 

Before midnight, nearly everybody 
has been settled for the night and is 
asleep, excepting only the sentineis. 
Nor are the two officers, reclining in 
their mandarin’s arm-chairs, asleep yet. 

Vainly does the moon shed her clear, 
beautiful light; vainly do the clouds 
disperse and the sky become once more 
pure and splendid; nothing can render 
this wakeful night cheerful. One can 
very soon distinguish, as in broad 
daylight, the smoke of the burning vil- 
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lages; on the light-colored sand of the 
beach lie the dead, each a black mass— 
or a cross, if with extended arms. And 
the breakers roar incessantly, giving 
the continuous feeling of isolation, 
of separation from the whole world, 
here on this coast of Annam. 

Then, suddenly, the frightful groan 
comes again, this time close at hand, 
on the ground, almost under the arm- 
chairs, and real arms are stretched out 
in actual fact, trying to grasp one’s 
knees. It is the poor fellow with the 
wound through his lungs who was here 
before, who has dragged himself back 
to us and got in, no one knows how! 

We do not venture to order him re- 
moved; a blanket is brought for him, 
some wine to drink, anything he wants; 
but it is very annoying that he insists 
on reappearing in this way; since noth- 
ing can be done to save him, he really 
ought to die. 

The air, the breeze, are warm, close; 
there is a sweetish, enervating perfume 
of tropical plants, the flowers on the 
beach. Something else, also, an odor 
at once fetid and musky, which is pe- 
culiar to villages, people and things in 
this country. The sailors say: “That 
has the Chinese smell,” and nothing 
could be more expressive. It is char- 
acteristic, and it is indefinable, this 
“Chinese smell.” 

And now a first whiff of an odor of 
putrefaction comes, with all the other 
strange odors. It is from all these 
dead bodies that surround us! They 
ought, no doubt, to have been removed 
before night; this should have been 
thought of when the first carrion birds 
began to gather, just after sunset. But 
it was intended that the prisoners 
should do this work; no one supposed 
that decomposition would begin so 
quickly. 

Again a whiff of the same horrible, 
nauseating odor—and between now 
and morning it will have increased 
frightfully, will have become insupport- 
able. What to do? Awaken the men, 
already so fatigued? It is a question 
between the horror of going out to 
move these bodies by night, and the 
gloomy uneasiness caused by their 
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being so near. An invincible lassitude 
nails one to the spot; and at last a dis- 
turbed sleep comes, full of dreams, 
haunted by contortions, grimaces, 
wicked tricks played by the dead. 


v. 
Tue TWENTY-FIRST OF AUGUST. 


At six o’clock the sun arrives, flinging 
over the world in an instant, at his 
rapid rising, his great splendid light 
and his extreme heat. Then the visions 
of the night vanish; things resume their 
true proportions. 

The tent where we have slept is filled 
with sunshine; the gilded flagstaffs and 
the pagoda lances which support the 
strained cloths glitter; but the tent- 
cloths themselves are soiled and 
shabby. 

Outside, the camp awakes. The An- 
namese yawn, and then sigh at the re- 
turning thought of their defeat and 
their yesterday's terrors. They shake 
their blue robes—which are faded—and 
twist up their long hair, re-arranging 
the chignon as a woman would do. 
And already there are fires lighted on 
the beach; some of the sailors are in a 
hurry to cook chickens again. 

Yonder, the land of Annam looks 
very beautiful, and somewhat strange 
in the early morning. The lofty moun- 
tains raise their purple summits in air, 
they seem more denticulated than real 
mountains could be, suggesting pictures 
painted by Chinese. The wooded 
plains have chat fresh and brilliant 
color peculiar to the tropics. And one 
can see the mirador of Hué, the look- 
out on the royal palace, which domi- 
nates all this green distance. 

The wounded man of last night is 
dead; he lies stretched out here in the 
sun. Outside, the dead are still lying, 
of course, just as they were overnight. 
And as if we needed more, the sea has 
brought back those that yesterday 
were cast into it; they lie along the 
beach, washed by the breakers, with 
hands outstretched, a horrible sight. 
Really there must be great holes dug 
to get all these people out of the way. 

Are we to march to-day upon Hué, 
are we to get inside of those great mys- 
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terious walls? Certainly not; the em- 
bassy of last night will have agreed to 
anything, no matter what, rather than 
see us enter their city, their palaces; 
and the old Annamese proverb will be 
right again. 

Nearer our encampment, and all 
about it, are the hot, glittering sands, 
in contrast with the green freshness in- 
land; and there are also the ruins, the 
débris of all that the fire destroyed 
yesterday. Two pagodas still standing 
show their horns’ and claws and all 
their porcelain devilry. And the cocoa- 
nut palms of the village, which were 
so green, are turned black, standing in 
the midst of this disorder like shabby 
old feather-dusters. 

About seven o’clock, the distant sound 
of a fusillade. Our troops who were 
encamped in the circular fort have just 
crossed the river in the squadron’s 
boats, and are going up over the sands 
of the south shore. With a marine 
glass we follow the movement of these 
rows of black pygmies who are sailors 
and soldiers; they seize without diffi- 
culty the three or four forts which 
were abandoned in the great panic of 
yesterday; and the tricolor is raised 
above them. 

This is evidently the end of the end; 
aoubtless there will be no more fight- 
ing. 

The day is heavy, long, monotonous, 
of overpowering heat, painful to en- 
dure. 

The dead are interred. There were 
even more than we supposed. The offi- 
cial Annamese report stated the number 
at twelve hundred, and this was prob- 
ably accurate. They are thrown in 
heaps into great trenches. The prison- 
ers do this work, guarded by the ser- 
geants of the native troops of Saigon. 

The sailors, who are suffering much 
from thirst to-day, draw water from the 
cisterns; but it is muddy water, and, 
still worse, has the musky flavor pe- 
culiar to everything in this country. 
The prisoners explain that it was 
brought hither from inland in goat-skins, 
which gave it the odor, but that its taste 
is very good. 

But the sailors, who have some fear of 
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being poisoned, devise a filter. And the 
great Chinese hat, which has already 
done good service as a funnel in pour- 
ing wine into the canteens, is in requisi- 
tion for this new use. (The sand is cov- 
ered with them, these great conical hats, 
shaped like a lamp-shade, that were 
dropped in the flight yesterday.) The 
sailors put in at the bottom a little pow- 
dered charcoal, then fill up the hat with 
water, and soon, at the point, a little 
clear stream trickles out, which is not 
too bad to drink. 
Three in the afternoon. 

The embassy again passes through our 
camp, returning from headquarters. It 
passes without stopping, collects its 
escort, descends at a gymnast’s pace 
towards the lagoon, and re-embarks in 
its junks. And, during all this rapid 
passage, the great Asiatic parasols, 
flecked with gold, turn, are held high or 
low, according to the direction of the 
sunlight, managed with extreme skill by 
those who carry them. 

This time the palanquins remain 
closed. Only Monseigneur drew aside 
his little curtains to salute with the 
hand, and announce that the treaty of 
peace has been accepted, with its harsh- 
est clauses; and now all haste is made 
to obtain the king’s signature this even- 
ing. 

Yes. The old proverb held true; the 
great walls of Hué remain inviolate! 

The wind blows from a quarter of 
peace, manifestly. At sunset, two man- 
darins arrive at the fort, somewhat agi- 
tated, but courteous and obsequious, 
with airs of sly humility, making fine 
tchin-tchin, shaking hands with every- 
body, a proceeding embarrassed by 
pagoda sleeves and Jong finger-nails. 

Their garments are of navy blue silk 
gauze with great embroidered rosettes, 
the fronts of a pale blue, like the vest in 
a woman’s dress. 

They come to bring us beef and pork, 
bananas, drinking-water and many 
other good things, which are very wel- 
come. 

Also they bring sensational news: it 
appears that the king in person, the in- 
visible, the unknowable, went up yes- 
terday into his great mirador, which we 
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see in the distance, to watch the bom- 
bardment and the squadron. Rigorous 
threats of death had been sent out 
through the city, it is true, against any 
who should dare to lift their eyes 
towards this tower, and all the houses, 
all the windows were shut with terror. 
But, in the great suburbs, where Euro- 
peans and traders dwell, it had been pos- 
sible, with glasses, to see him; and the 
fact is, indeed, a sign of the times, a 
thing unprecedented in the history of 
Annam, 


Nine o’clock in the evening. 

The order arrives from headquarters 
to re-embark the marines to-morrow 
morning early. 

It is ended, this brief dream of con- 
quest. The forts will be left under 
guard of the marine infantry and the 
“Vipére.” 

The sailors, much disappointed, go 
down into the burned village to pick up, 
among the ruins, all sorts of small ob- 
jects that they desire to carry away as 
souvenirs; with lanterns, they make, 
among the débris, most curious selec- 
tions, lamenting much that they had not 
known it sooner, to have had oppor- 
tunity for a better choice by daylight. 
It is not until very late that they get to 
bed, after having made up their little 
packages and sung many songs. 


VI. 
AvuGustT TWENTY-SECOND. 


About eight o’clock, in splendid 
Weather, upon a glittering sea, the 
heavily-loaded boats which bring back 
the sailors with their weapons and lug- 
gage come alongside the vessels of the 
squadron. 

The other sailors, the less fortunate, 
those who were detained on board, are 
waiting near the gangway to witness 
the return. They come with the air of 
conquerors, displaying fine sashes, and 
Chinese hats, and yellow or black flags 
on gilded tlagstaffs; overpowered with 
the sun, all of them; very black, and 
dying of thirst. 

Others have picked up fine old Chinese 
teapots, decorated plates, Buddhas, or 
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perhaps mystic herons, those pagoda- 
birds, perched on tortoises. 

, And others, still more practical or 
greedy, bring chickens in cages, to have 
them cooked on board—and even little 
live pigs, hung over their shoulders, 
secured by the feet and uttering fright- 
ful squeals. 

There is general rejoicing at the great 
and rapid success; the story of doubtful 
days northward, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, not yet being known, everyone 
looks for immediate peace, to be fol- 
lowed shortly by departure, and a return 
to France. At supper, various dishes 
not in the usual bill of fare are on the 
tables of the crew, with wine sent by the 
officers. There is, also, on the stroke of 
nine, a certain procession arranged 
which goes about the decks, stooping 
under the hammocks, Then those who 
had gone to sleep are awakened with a 
start and lean over in alarm to see what 
is passing below them: big pointed hats, 
a procession of Chinese! some in man- 
darin’s robes, of official cut, of black 
silk, scanty, too narrow, split across the 
shoulders: others, less pretentious, 
carrying—to have the proper effect—a 
lance, a mystic heron, or perhaps a 
Buddha. 

Not a death to regret; no one missing 
at the roll-call; not the most unimpor- 
tant place vacant; so the matter ends, 
in an absolutely merry fashion. 

And to-morrow the squadron iis- 
perses, to perform separate duties of 
supply and of blockade. 





JOHN SPLENDID.! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN AND THE 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 
CHAPTER V. 
KIRK LAW. 

Of course Clan MacNicoll was 
brought to book for this frolic on In- 
neraora fair-day, banned by Kirk and 
soundly beaten by the Doomster in 
name of law. To read some books I've 

1 Copyright, 1897-1898, by Neil Munro, 
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read, one would think our Gaels in the 
time I speak of, and even now, were, 
and are, pagan and savage. We are 
not, I admit it, fashioned on the prim 
style of London dandies and Italian 
fops; we are—the poorest of us—coarse 
a little at the hide, too quick, perhaps, 
to slash out with knife or hatchet, and 
over-ready to carry the most innocent 
argument the dire length of a thrust 
with the sword. That’s the blood; it’s 
the common understanding among our- 
selves. But we were never such 
thieves and maurauders, caterans 
bloody and unashamed, as the Gallo- 
way kerns and the Northmen, and in 
all my time we had plenty to do to fend 
our straths against reivers and cattle- 
drovers from the bad clans round 
about us. We lift no cattle in all 
Campbell country. When I was a lad 
some of the old-fashioned tenants in 
Glenaora once or twice went over to 
Glen Nant and Rannoch and borrowed 
a few beasts; but the earl (as he was 
then) gave them warning for it that 
any vassal of his found guilty of such 
practice again should hang at the 
town-head as ready as he would hang a 
Cowal man for theftuously awaytaking 
a board of kipper salmon. My father 
(peace with him!) fever could see the 
logic of it. “It’s no theft,” he would 
urge, “but war on the parish scale: it 
needs coolness of the head, some valor 
and great genius to take fifty or maybe 
a hundred head of the bestial hot-hoof 
over hill and moor. I would never 
blame a man for lifting a mart of 
black cattle any more than for killing 
a deer: are not both the fere nature of 
these mountains, prey lawful to the 
first lad who can tether or paunch 
them ?”’ 

“Not in the fold, father,” I mind of 
remonstrating once. 

“In the fold too,” he said. “Who re- 
spects Bredalbane’s fenced deer? not 
the most Christian elders in Glenurehy: 
they say grace over the venison that 
crossed a high dyke in the dead of 
night tail first, or game birds that tum- 
bled out of their dream on the bough 
into the reek of a brimstone fire. A 
man might as well claim the fish of 
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the sea and the switch of the wood, 
and refuse the rest of the world a her- 
ring or a block of wood, as put black 
eattle in a fank and complain because 
he had to keep watch on them!” 

It was quaint law, but I must admit 
my father made the practice run with 
the precept, for more than once he re- 
fused to take back cattle lifted by the 
Macgregors from us, because they had 
got over his march-stone. 

But so far from permitting this lati- 
tude in the parish of Inneraora, Kirk 
and State frowned it down, and sias 
far less heinous. The session was bit- 
terly keen on Sabbath-breakers, and to 
start on a Saturday night a kiln-drying 
of oats that would claim a peat or two 
on Sabbath was accounted immorality 
of the most gross kind. 

Much of this strict form, it is to be 
owned, was imported by the Lowland 
burghers, and set up by the Lowland 
session of the English kirk, of which 
his lordship was an elder, and the 
Highlanders took to it badly for many 
a day. They were aye, for a time, 
driving their cattle through the town 
on the Lord’s day or stravaiging about 
the roads and woods, or drinking and 
listening to pipers piping in the change- 
houses at time of sermon—fond, as all 
our people are by nature, of the hearty 
open air, and the smell of woods, and 
lusty sounds like the swing of the seas 
and pipers playing old tunes. Out 
would come elders and deacons to 
scour the streets and change-houses for 


them, driving them, as if with 
scourges, into worship. Gaelic  ser- 
mon (or Irish sermon, as_ the 


Scots called it) was but every second 
Sabbath, and on the blank days the 
landward Highlanders found in town 
were bound to go to English: sermon 
whether they knew the language or 
not, a form which it would. be difficult 
nowadays to defend. And it was, in a 
way, laughable to see the big Gaels 
driven to chapel like boys by the smug 
light burghers they could have crushed 
with a hand. But time told; there 
was sown in the landward mind by the 
blessing of God (and some fear of the 
marquis, no doubt) a respect for Chris- 
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tian ordinance, and by the time I write 
of there were no more devout church- 
goers and respecters of the law eccle- 
siastic than the umquhile pagan small- 
clans of Loch Finne and the Glens. 

It is true that Nicol Beg threatened 
the church-officer with his dirk when 
he came to cite him before the session 
a few days after the splore in Inner- 
aora, but he stood his trial like a good 
Christian all the same—he and half a 
score of his clan, as many as the 
church court could get the names of. I 
Was a witness against them, much 
against my will, with John Splendid, 
the Provost, and some other townsfolk. 

Some other defaulters were dealt 
with before the MacNicolls, a few 
throughither women and lads from the 
back-lanes of the burghs, on the old 
tale—a shoreside man for houghing a 
quey, and a girl MacVicar, who had 
been for a season on a visit to some 
Catholic relatives in the Isles, and was 
charged with malignancy and pro- 
fanity. 

Poor lass! I was wae for her. She 
stood bravely beside her father, whose 
face was as begrutten as hers was 
serene, and those who put her through 
her catechism found to my mind but a 
good heart and tolerance where they 
sought treachery and rank heresy. 
They convicted her notwithstanding. 

“You have stood your trials badly, 
Jean MaeVicar,” said Master Gordon. 
“A blackslider and malignant provan! 
You may fancy your open profession of 
piety, your honesty and charity make 
dykes to the narrow way. A fond de- 
lusion, woman! There are, sorrow on 
it! many lax people of your kind in 
Scotland this day, hangers-on at the 
petticoat tails of the whore of Babylon. 
sitting like you, as honest worshippers 
at the table of the Lord, eating Chris- 
tian elements but that for His mercy 
choked them at the thrapple. You are 
a wicked woman!” 

“She’s a good daughter,” broke in 
the father through his tears; but his 
Gaelic never stopped the minister. 

“An ignorant besom.” 

“She’s leech-wife to half Kenmore,” 
protested the old man. 
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“And this court censures you, ordains 
you to make public confession at both 
English and Gaelic kirks before the 
congregations, thereafter to be excom- 
municate and banished furth and from 
this parish of Inneraora and Glen- 
fora.” 

The girl never winced. 

Her father cried again. “She can't 
leave me,” said he, and he looked to 
the marquis, who all the time sat on 
the hard deal forms, like a plain man. 
“Your lordship kens she is motherless 
and my only kin; that’s she true and 
honest.” 

The marquis said yea nor nay, but 
had a minute’s talk with the clergy- 
man, as I thought at the time, to make 
him to modify his ruling. But Master 
Gordon enforced the finding of the ses- 
sion. 

“Go she must,” said he; “we cannot 
have our young people poisoned at the 
mind.” 

“Then she'll bide with me,” said the 
father, angrily. 

“You dare not, as a Christian pro- 
fessor, keep an excommunicate in your 
house,” said Gordon; “but taking to 
consideration that excommunication 
precludes not any company of natural 
relations, we ordain you never to keep 
her in your house in this parish any 
more; but if you have a mind to do so 
with her, to follow her wherever she 
goes.” 

And that sorry small family went 
out at the door, in tears. 

Some curious trials followed, and 
the making of quaint by-laws; for now 
that his lordship, ever a_ restraining 
influence on his clans, was bound for 
new wars elsewhere, a firmer hand 
was wanted on the people he left be- 
hind, and Master Gordon pressed for 
stricter canons. Notification was made 
discharging the people of the burgh 
from holding lyke-wakes in the smaller 
houses, from unnecessary travel on the 
Sabbath, from public flyting and abus- 
ing, and from harboring ne’er-do-weels 
from other parishes; and seeing it has 
become a practice of the women at- 
tending kirk to keep their plaids upon 
their heads and faces in time of sermon 
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as occasion of sleeping, as also that 
they who slept could not be distin- 
guished from those who slept not, that 
they might be wakened, it was or- 
dained that such be not allowed here- 
after, under pain of taking the plaids 
from them. 

With these enactments too came evi- 
dence of the Kirk’s paternity. It set- 
tled the salary (£200 Scots) of a new 
master for the grammar-school, agreed 
to pay the fees of divers poor scholars, 
instructed the administering of the 
funds in the poor’s-box, fixed a levy on 
the town for the following week to help 
the poorer wives who would be left by 
their fencible husbands, and paid ten 
marks to an elderly widow woman who 
desired, like a good Gael, to have her 
burial clothes ready, but had not the 
wherewithal for linen. 

“We are,” said Master Gordon, sharp- 
ening a pen in a pause ere the Mac- 
Nicolls came forward, “the fathers and 
guardians of this parish people, high 
and low. Too long has Loch Finne 
side been ruled childishly. 1 have no 
complaint about its civil rule—his lord- 
ship here might well be trusted to that; 
but its religion was a thing of rags. 
They tell me old Campbell in the Gael- 
ic end of the church (peace with him!) 
used to come to the pulpit with a 
broadsword belted below his Geneva 
gown. Savagery, savagery, rank and 
stinking! I'l] say it to his face in 
another world, and a poor evangel and 
ensample truly for the quarrelsome 
landward folk of this parish, that even 
now, in the more unctuous times of 
yod’s grace, doff steel weapons so re- 
luctantly. I found a man with a dirk 
at his hip sitting before the Lord’s 
table last Lammas!” 

“Please God,” said the marquis, “the 
world shall come to its sight some day. 
My people are of an unruly race, I 
ken, good at the heart, hospitable, 


valorous, even with some Latin chiv- 
alry; but, my sorrow! they are sorely 
unamenable to policies of order and 
peace.” 

“Deil the hair vexed am I,” said John 
Splendid in my ear; “I have a wonder- 
ful love for nature that’s raw and hu- 
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man, and this session-made morality is 
but a gloss. They'll be taking the tar- 
tan off us next maybe! Some day the 
old dog at the heart of the Highlands 
will bark for all his sleek coat. Man! 
I hate the very look of those Lowland 
cattle sitting here making kirk laws 
for their emperors, and their bad-bred 
Scots speech jars on my ear like an ill- 
tuned bagpipe.” 

Master Gordon possibly guessed 
what was the topic of Splendid’s confi- 
dence—in truth few but knew my 
hero’s mind on these matters; and I 
have little doubt it was for John’s edi- 
fication he went on to sermonize, still 
at the shaping of his pen. 

“Your lordship will have the civil 
chastisement of these MacNicolls after 
this session is bye with them. We can 
but deal with their spiritual error. 
Nicol Beg and his relatives are on our 
kirk rolls as members or adherents, 
and all we can do is to fence the com- 
munion-table against them for a period, 
and bring them to the school of repent- 
ance. Some here may think a night of 
squabbling and broken heads in a 
Highland burgh too trifling an affair 
for the interference of the kirk or the 
court of law: I am under no such delu- 
sion. There is a valor better than the 
valor of the beast unreasoning. Your 
lordship has seen it at its proper place 
in your younger wars; young Elrigmore 
I am sure has seen it on the Continent, 
where men live quiet burgh lives while 
left alone, and yet comport themselves 
chivalrously and gallantly on _ the 
stricken fields when their country or 2 
cause calls for them so to do. In the 
heart of man is hell smouldering, al- 
ways ready to leap out in flames of 
sharpened steel; it’s a poor philosophy 
that puffs folly in at the ear to stir the 
ember, saying, ‘Hiss, catch him, dog!’ 
I'm for keeping hell (even in a wild 
Highlandman’s heart) for its own busi- 
ness of punishing the wicked.” 

“Amen to yon!” cried MacCailein, 
beating his hand on a book-board; and 
Master Gordon took a snuff like a man 
whose doctrine is laid out plain for the 
werld and who dare dispute it. In 
came the beadle with the MacNicolls, 
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very much cowed, different men truly 
from the brave gentlemen who cried 
blood for blood on Provost Brown’s 
stair. 

They had little to deny, and our evi- 
dence was but a word ere the session 
passed sentence of suspension from the 
kirk tables, as Gordon had said, and 
a sheriff's officer came to hale them to 
the Tolbooth for their trial on behalf of 
the civil law. 

With their appearance there my tale 
has nothing to do; the Doomster, as I 
have said, had the handling of them 
with birch. What I ‘have described of 
this kirk-session’s cognizance of those 
rough fellows’ ill behavior is designed 
ingeniously to convey a notion of its 
strict ceremony and its wide dominion 
—to show that even in the heart of 
Arraghael we were not beasts in that 
year when the red flash of the sword 
came on us and the persecution of the 
torch. The MacNicolls night in the 
Hie Street of MacCailein Mor’s town 
Was an adventure uncommon enough 
to be spoken of for years after, and 
otherwise (except for the little feuds 
between the glenmen and the bur- 
ghers without tartan), our country-side 
was as safe as the heart of France— 
safer even. You might leave your 
purse on the open road anywhere with- 
in the Crooked Dyke with uncounted 
gold in it and be no penny the poorer 
at the week’s end; there was never 
lock or bar on any door in any of the 
two glens—locks, indeed, were a con- 
trivance the Lowlanders brought for 
the first time 'to the town; and the gar- 
dens lay open to all who had appetite 
for kail or berry. There was no man 
who sat down to dinner (aye in the 
landward part I speak of; it differed in 
the town) without first going to the 
door to look along the highroad to see 
if wayfarers were there to share the 
meal with him and his family. “There 
he goes,” was the saying about any one 
who passed the door at any time with- 
out coming in to take a spoon—“there 
he goes; I'll warrant he’s a miser at 
home to be so much of a churl abroad.” 
The very gipsy claimed the cleanest 
bed in a glenman’s house whenever he 
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came that way, and his gossip paid 
handsomely for his shelter. 

It was a fine fat land, this of ours, 
mile upon mile thick with herds, roll- 
ing in the grassy season like the seas, 
growing such lush crops as the re- 
moter Highlands never dreamt of. Not 
a foot of good soil but had its plough- 
ing, or at least gave food to some use- 
ful animal, and yet so rocky the bills 
between us and lower Lochow, so tre- 
mendous steep and inaccessible the 
peaks and corries north of Ben 
Bhuidhe, that they were relegated to 
the chase. There had the stag his 
lodging and the huntsman a home al- 
most perpetual. It was cosy, indeed, 
to see of an evening the peat-smoke 
from well-governed and comfortable 
hearths lingering on the quiet air; to 
go where you would and find bairns 
toddling on the braes or singing 
Women bent to the peat-creel and the 
reaping-hook. 

In that autumn I think nature gave 
us her biggest cup brimmingly, and my 
father, as he* watched his servants 
binding corn head high, said he had 
never seen the like before. In the 
hazel-woods the nuts bent the branches, 
so thick were they, so succulent; the 
hip and the haw, the blaeberry and the 
rowan, swelled grossly in a constant 
sun; the orchards of the richer folks 
were in a revelry of fruit. Somehow 
the winter grudged, as it were, to 
come. For ordinary, October sees the 
trees that beard Dunchuach and hang 
for miles on the side of Creag Dubh 
searing and falling below the frost; 
this season the cold stayed aloof long, 
and friendly winds roved from the 
west and south. The forests gleamed 
in a golden fire that only cooled to 
darkness when the firs, my proud tall 
friends, held up their tasselled heads in 
unquenching green. Birds swarmed in 
the heather, and the sides of the bare 
hills moved constantly with deer. 
Never a stream in all real Argile but 
boiled with fish; you came down to 
Eas-a-chleidh on the Aora with a creel 
and dipped it into the linn to bring out 
salmon rolling with fat. 

All this I dwell on for a sensible pur- 
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pose, though it may seem te be but an 
old fellow’s boasting and a childish 
vanity about my own calf-country. 
’Tis the picture I would paint—a land 
laughing and content, well governed 
by Gillesbeg, though Gruamach he 
might be by name and nature. Four- 
pence a day was a laborer’s wage, but 
what need had one of even fourpence, 
with his hut free and food piling richly 
at his very door? 


CHAPTER VI. 
MY LADY OF MOODS. 


On the 27th of July, in this same 
year, 1644, we saw his lordship and 
his clan march from Inneraora to the 
dreary north. By all accounts (brought 
in to the marquis by foot-runners from 
the frontier of Lorn), the Irishry of 
Colkitto numbered no more than 
twelve hundred, badly armed with old 
matchlocks and ‘hampered by two or 
three dozen camp-women bearing the 
bairns of this dirty regiment at their 
breasts. Add to this as many High- 
landers under Montrose and his cousin 
Para Dubh of Inchbrackie, and there 
was but a force of thirty-five hundred 
men for the good government of Argile 
to face. But what were they? If the 
Irish were poorly set up in weapons, 
the Gaels were worse. On the spring 
before, Gillesbeg had ‘harried Athole, 
and was cunning enough to leave its 
armories as bare as the fields he 
burned, so now its clans had but home- 
made claymores, bows and arrows, 
Lochaber tuaghs and cudgels, with no 
heavy pieces. The cavalry of this un- 
holy gang was but three garrons, string 
and bone—omnino strigosos et emaciatos. 
Worse than their ill-arming, as any sol- 
dier of experience will allow, were the 
jealousies between the two bodies of 
this scratched-up army. Did ever one 
see a Gael that nestled to an Irish- 
man? Here’s one who will swear it 
impossible, though it is said the blood 
is the same in both races, and we now- 
adays read the same Gaelic Bible. Col- 
kitto MacDonald was Gael by birth 
and young breeding, but Erinach by 
career, and repugnant to the most 
malignant of the west clans before 
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they got to learn, as they did later, his 
quality as a leader. He bore down on 
Athole, he and his. towsy rabble, 
hoping to get the clans there to join 
him greedily for the sake of the old 
feud against MacCailein Mor, but the 
Stewarts would have nothing to say to 
him, and blows were not far off when 
Montrose and his cousin Black Pate 
came upon the scene with his king's 
license. 

To meet this array now playing 
havoc on the edge of Campbell country, 
rumor said 'two armies were moving 
from the north and east. If Argile 
knew of them he kept his own counsel 
on the point, but he gave color to the 
tale by moving from Inneraora with no 
more than two thousand foot and a 
troop of horse. These regimentals had 
mustered three days previously, camp- 
ing on the usual camping-ground at the 
Maltland, where I spent the last day 
and night with them. They were, for 
the main part, the Gampbells of the 
shire: of them alone the chief could 
muster five thousand half-merkland 
men at a first levy, all capable swords- 
men, well drilled and _ disciplined 
soldadoes, who had, in addition to the 
usual schooling in arms of every Gael, 
been taught many of the niceties 
of new-fashioned war—countermarch, 
wheeling and pike-drill. To hear the 
old orders, “Pouldron to pouldron; 
keep your files; and middlemen come 
forth!’ was like an echo from my old 
days in Germanie. These manceuvres 
they were instructed in by hired veter- 
ans of the Munro and Mackay bat- 
talions. who fought with Adolphus. 
Four or five companies of Lowland sol- 
diers from Dunbarton and Stirling 
eked out the strength; much was ex- 
pected from the latter, for they were, 
unlike our clansmen, never off the 
parade-ground, and were in receipt of 
pay for their militant service; but as 
events proved, they were MacCailein’s 
poor reed. 

I spent, as I have said, a day and a 
night in the camp between Aora river 
and the deep wood of Tarradubh. 
The plain hummed with our little 
army, where now are but the nettle 
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and the ivied tower, and the yellow 
bee booming through the solitude; 
morning and night the shrill of the 
piob-mhor rang cheerily to the ear of 
Dunchuach; the sharp call of the, chief- 
tains and sergeants, the tramp of the 
brogued feet in their simple evolutions, 
the clatter of arms, the contention and 
the laughing, the song, the reprimand, 
the challenge, the jest—all these were 
pleasant to me. 

One morning I got up from a bed of 
gall or bog-myrtle I shared with John 
Splendid after a late game of chess, 
and fared out on a little eminence look- 
ing over the scene. Not a soldier 
stirred in his plaid; the army was 
drugged by the heavy fir-winds from 
the forest behind. The light of the 
morning flowed up wider and whiter 
from the Cowal hills, the birds woke to 
a rain of twittering prayer among the 
bushes ere ever a man stirred more 
than from side to side to change his 
dream. It was the most melancholy 
hour I ever experienced, and I have 
seen fields in the wan morning before 
many a throng and bloody day. I felt 
“fey,” as we say at home—a premoni- 
tion that here was no conquering 
force, a sorrow for the glens raped of 
their manhood, and hearths to be deso- 
late. By-and-by the camp moved into 
life, Dunbarton’s drums beat the 
reveille, the pipers arose, doffed their 
bonnets to the sun, and played a rouse; 
my gloom passed like a mist from the 
mountains. 

They went north by the Aora passes 
into ‘the country of Bredalbane, and my 
story need not follow them beyond. 

Inneraora burghers went back to 
their commercial affairs, and I went to 
Glen Shira to spend calm days on the 
river and the hill. My father seemed 
to age perceptibly, reflecting on his 
companion gone, and he clung to me 
like the crotal to the stone. Then it 
was (I think) that some of the sobriety 
of life first came to me, a more often 
cogitation and balancing of affairs. I 
began to see some of the tanglement of 
nature, and appreciate the solemz 
mystery of our travel across this vexed 
and care-warped world. Before, I was 
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full of the wine of youth, giving doubt 
of nothing a lodgment in my mind, act- 
ing ever on the impulse, sucking the 
lemon, seeds and all, and finding it 
unco sappy and piquant to the palate. 
To be face to face day after day with 
this old man’s grief, burdened with his 
most apparent double love, conscious 
that I was his singular bond to the 
world he would otherwise be keen to 
be leaving, set me to chasten my dal- 
liance with fate. Still and on, our affec- 
tion and its working on my prentice 
mind is nothing to dwell on publicly. 
I've seen bearded men kiss each other 
in the France, a most scandalous exhi- 
bition surely, one at any rate that I 
never gazed on with out some natural 
Highland shame; and I would as soon 
kiss my father at high noon on the 
open street as dwell with paper and 
ink upon my feeling to him. 

We settled down to a few quiet 
weeks after the troops had gone. 
Rumors came of skirmishes at Tipper- 
muir and elsewhere. I am aware that 
the fabulous Wishart makes out that 
our lads were defeated by Montrose at 
every turning, claiming even Dundee, 
Crief, Strathbogie, Methven Wood, 
Philiphaugh, Iverness and Dunbeath. 
Let any one coldly calculate the old 
rogue’s narrative, and it will honestly 
appear that the winner was more often 
Argile, though his lordship never fol- 
lowed up his advantage with siaughter 
and massacre as did his foes at Aber- 
deen. All these doings we heard of 
but vaguely, for few came back ex- 
cept an odd lad wounded and cut off in 
the wilds of Athole from the main 
body. 

Constant sentinels watched the land 
from the fort of Dunchuach, that dom- 
inates every pass into our country, and 
outer guards took day and night about 
on the remoter alleys of Aora and 
Shira Glens. South, east and west, we 
had friendly frontiers; only to the 
north were menace and danger, and 
from the north came our scaith—the 
savage north and jealous. 

These considerations seemed, on the 
surface, little to affect Inneraora and 
its adjacent parts. We slept soundly 
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at night, knowing the warders were 
alert; the women with absent husbands 
tempered their anxiety with the philos- 
ophy that comes to a race ever bound 
to defend its own doors. 

The common folks had ceilidhs at 
night, gossip parties in each other’s 
houses, and in our own hall the herds 
and shepherds often convocat to 
change stories, the tales of the Fin- 
galians, Ossian and the Finne. The 
burgh was a great place for suppers, 
too, and never ceilidh nor supper went 
I to but the daughter of Provost Brown 
was there before me. She took a dis- 
like to me, I guessed at last, perhaps 
thinking I appeared too often; and I 
was never fully convinced of this till 
I met her once with some companions 
walking in the garden of the castle, 
that always stood open for respectable 
visitors. 

I was passing up the Dame’s Pad, as 
it was called, a little turfed road, over- 
hung by walnut trees brought by the 
old earl from England. I had on a 
Lowland costume with a velvet coat 
and buckled shoes, and one or two 
vanities a young fellow would natur- 
ally be set up about, and the conscious- 
ness of my trim clothing put me in a 
very complacent mood as I stopped 
and spoke with the damsels. 

They were pretty girls all, and I re- 
member particularly that Betty had a 
spray of bog-myrtle and heather fast- 
ened at a brooch at her neck. 

She was the only one who received 
me coldly, seemed indeed impatient to 
be off, leaving the conversatiun to her 
friends while she toyed with a few late 
flowers on the bushes beside her. 

“You should never put heather and 
gall together,” I said to her, rallyingly. 

“Indeed!” she said, flushing. “Here's 
one who wears what she chooses, re- 
gardless of custom or freit.” 

“But you know,” I said, “the badge 
of the Campbell goes badly with that 
of so bitter a foe as the MacDonald. 
You might as well add the oat-stalk 
of Montrose, and make the emblem tell 
the story of those troubles.” 

It was meant in good-humor, but for 
some reason it seemed to sting her to 
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the quick. I could see it in the flash 
of her eyes and the renewed fiush at 
her temples. 

There was a little mischievous girl in 
the company, who giggled and said, 
“Betty’s in a bad key to-day; her sweet- 
heart has vexed her, surely.” 

It was a trivial remark, but I went 
off with it in my mind. 

A strange interest in the moods of 
this old school-friend had begun to stir 
me. Meeting her on my daily walks to 
town by the back way through the new 
avenue, I found her seemingly anxious 
to avoid me, and difficult to warm to 
any interest but in the most remote and 
abstract affairs. Herself she would 
never speak of, her plans, cares, ambi- 
tions, preferences or aversions; she 
seemed dour set on aloofness. And 
though she appeared to listen to my 
modestly phrased exploits with atten- 
tion and respect, and some trepidation 
at the dangerous portions, she had 
notably more interest in my talk of 
others. Ours was the only big house in 
the glen she never came calling to, 
though her father was an attentive 
visitor and supped his curds-and-cream 
of a Saturday with friendly gusto, 
apologizing for her finding something 
to amuse and detain her at Roderick’s 
over the way, or the widow's at 
Gearran Bridge. 

I would go out on these occasions 
and walk in the open air with a heart 
uneasy. 

And now it was I came to conclude, 
after all, that much as a man may 
learn of many women studied indiffer- 
ently, there is something magical about 
his personal regard for one, that sets 
up a barrier of mystery between them. 
So long as I in former years went on 
the gay assumption that every girl's 
character was on the surface, and I 
made no effort to probe deeper, I was 
the confidant, the friend, of many a 
fine woman. They all smiled at my 
douce sobriety, but in the end they 
preferred it to the gaudy recklessness 
of more handsome men. 

But here was the conclusion of my 
complacent belief in my knowledge of 
the sex. The oftener I met ‘her the 
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worse my friendship progressed. She 
became a problem behind a pretty 
mask, and I would sit down, as it were, 
dumb before it and guess at the real 
woman within. Her step on the road 
as we would come to an unexpected 
meeting, her handling of a flower I 
might give her in a courtesy, her most 
indifferent word as we met or parted, 
became a precious clew I must ponder 
on for hours. And the more I weighed 
these things, the more confused there- 
after I became in her presence. “If I 
were in love with the girl,” I had to say 
to myself at last, “I could not be more 
engrossed in her mind.” 

The hill itself, with days of eager 
hunting after the red-deer, brought 
not enough distraction, and to stand 
by the mountain tarns and fish the 
dark trout was to hold a lonely car 
nival with discontent. 

It happened sometimes that on the 
streets of Inneraora I would meet 
Betty convoying her cousin young 
MacLachlan to his wherry (he now 
took care to leave for home betimes), 
or with his sister going about the 
shops. It would be but a bow in the 
bye-going, she passing on with equa- 
nimity, and I with a maddening sense 
of awkwardness, that was not much 
bettered by the tattle of the plain- 
stanes, where merchant lads and others 
made audible comment on the cousinly 
ardor of. young Lachie. 

On Sundays, perhaps worst of all, I 
found my mind’s torment. Our kirk 
to-day is a building of substantiality 
and even grace; then, it was a some- 
what squalid place of worship, in 
whose rafters the pigeons trespassed 
and the swallow built her home. We 
sat in torturous high-backed benches 
so narrow ‘that our knees rasped the 
boards before us, and sleep in Master 
Gordon’s most dreary discourse was 
impossible. Each good family in the 
neighborhood had its own pew, and 
Elrigmore’s, as it is to this day, lay 
well in the rear among the shadows of 
the loft, while the Provost’s was a 
little to the left and at right angles, so 
that its occupants and ours were in a 
manner face to face. 
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Old Gordon would be into many 
deeps of doctrine, no doubt, while I was 
in the deeper depths of speculation 
upon my lady’s mind. I think I found 
no great edification from the worship 
of those days—shame to tell it!—for the 
psalms we chanted had inevitably 
some relevance to an earthly affection, 
and my eyes were forever roaming 
from the book or from the preacher's 
sombre face. 

They might rove far and long, but 
the end of each journey round that 
dull interior was ever in the Provost's 
pew, and, as if by some hint of the 
spirit, though Betty might be gazing 
steadfastly where she ought, I knew 
that she knew I was looking on her. 
It needed but my glance to bring a 
flush to her averted face. Was it the 
flush of annoyance or of the conscious 
heart? I asked myself, and remember- 
ing ‘her coldness elsewhere, I was fain 
to think my interest was considered an 
impertinence. And there I would be in 
a cold perspiration of sorry apprehen 
sion. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





From The Contemporary Keview. 
SOME NOTABLE DOGS IN FICTION, 
Unmuzzled, among the pages of fiction 
the Dog meets us almost everywhere. 
Prowling about or romping, in packs or 
singly, some amiable, some the reverse, 


Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Or bobtail tyke or trundle-tail, 


they greet us from verse and prose, 
from Homer to Ouida, In nursery lore 
the dog is a potential beast, and in the 
folk-tales of all nations—Iron-Spirit, for 
example, in the Red Indians’ fairy 
stories—he is a personage of moment. 
There are many good dogs among them, 
from Argus, the hound of the godlike 
man Odysseus, to “Gelert, the gift of 
Royal John; and many bad ones, rang- 
ing from the pack that fell upon and 
devoured Euripides what time he medi- 
tated in his garden, to Snarleyyow, the 
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Dog-Fiend of the Jungfrau. Baying 
and barking, you can hear them, if you 
listen properly, all through the pages of 
story and legend, right away back to 
the mythic days when Diana kennelled 
her hounds in lapis-lazuli on Olympus, 
and Cerberus, “awful dog of Hell,” lay 
across the portals of Hades, so that the 
quick might not come in, nor the dead 
go forth—when Sirius, “baleful Star- 
Dog,” yelped down from the sky at 
Anubis enshrined in his syenite temple 
by the Nile, and Sarama, “the spotted 
one” to whom Brahmin prays, patrolled 
the approaches of Paradise, keeping 
back the wicked, letting pass the good. 
And if dogs knew anything about them 
—these long-ago days—they would 
doubtless speak of them as “the good 
old times.” 

It is still a proverb that, “let Hercules 
himself do what he may,” “the dog will 
have his day,” but surely never again 
will come such Dies Caniculares as 
when a greyhound could look forward 
to translation to the stars as a reward 
for services rendered upon earth; when 
Vulcan to oblige a goddess would forge 
you an unbiteable mastiff, and Mercury 
kindly endow it with uncatchable speed; 
when a world’s conqueror would build a 
city over a favorite puppy, and a 
Pharaoh record upon his monoliths the 
worth of Abakaru. 

Ah, happy dogs! there were no dog- 
shows in those happy days. It is not 
easy to imagine Pluto sparing Cerberus 
to attend a show, or Hercules adding to 
his labors by lugging in a Gargitteus or 
an Orthos to compete for a prize. What 
secretary of a show would have cared to 
ask Scylla to oblige him, or have waited 
on grim Orion to solicit the loan of the 
Glutton or the Bear-Killer? 

But I must not let myself digress into 
that fascinating wilderness where the 
mythic dog roams at large, nor attempt 
a comprehensive survey of fictitious 
Canide. My concern is only with a few 
of the most notable dogs of later fiction 
—Launce’s “Crab” and Raphael Aben- 
Ezra’s “Bran,” “Gelert,” Bill Sikes’s 
“Bullseye,” “Snarleyyow,” and “Ros- 
wal” of “The Talisman.” 
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But a few lines only in passing for 
that foremost of mythic dogs, the most 
notable in all the Realms of Fancy— 
Cerberus, or (to call him. by his aggra- 
vated name) Trikerberos, the “triple- 
headed hound of Hell.” I have an idea 
that we moderns entertain an unfair 
prejudice against this dog. The num- 
ber of his heads was certainly irregular, 
and if you may know a dog by the com- 
pany he keeps, why, Cerberus, associat- 
ing as he did with ghosts, was decidedly 
a “shady” character. Besides, in 
Hades one would hardly look for the 
manners and morals of a brighter life, 
and if “Cerby” was gloomy and trucu- 
lent, why, so was his master, and “like 
man like dog.” Nor could he have been 
without his good points. No dog, for 
instance, could have been hopelessly 
bad that had a taste for sweet cakes, 
and that, in the intervals of worrying 
phantoms and making himself nasty to 
ghosts, could condescend to buns. 
Again, Cerberus appreciated really fine 
music, and while the son of Galliope 
played and sang, the dog let the devil 
and all his works go hang and thor- 
ougbly enjoyed himself. No, he had his 
good points, and when we come to think 
of it, although he suffered from all the 
disadvantages of immortality combined 
with shocking surroundings, he is one 
of the very few if not the only Immortal 
whose record is consistently creditable. 

There are many versions of Cerberus, 
from that of Hesiod who describes him 
as having fifty heads to Dante’s who 
places the dog in the third circle, and 
speaks of him as crimson-eyed and 
black-bearded, tearing the spirits of the 
damned to pieces. But our own famil- 
iar “Cerby” (as Pluto calls him in the 
“Infernal Marriage’) has only three 
heads, and resides at the gates of the 
nether world. His pedigree, it must be 
confessed, makes him out a shocking 
mongrel, for his sire was Typhon, a 
giant with a hundred heads, and his 
dam Echidna, who was one-half snake. 
So that he was uncle of the Sphinx and 
of the Nemzean Lion! 

In spite of his truculence, several 
heroes managed to get past him into 
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Hades, some by throwing him a partic- 
ular kind of cake for which he had a 
great weakness, and Orpheus by send- 
ing him to sleep with his music. But 
Hercules had neither the time nor the 
inclination to conciliate the awful jan- 
itor, so he seized him by the three 
seruffs of his neck and dragged him up 
into daylight, and it was during this 
painful trip that there dripped from his 
jaws the foam from which sprang the 
herb aconite, the fiercest and swiftest 
of all poisons, so the ancients said. 

But it is Disraeli’s story, and not clas- 
sical myth, that really introduces Cer- 
berus and makes us feel acquainted 
with him as a dog. 

Pluto has carried off his bride and is 
on his way with her to Hades. “I long,” 
says he, “to be at home once more by 
my own fireside, patting my faithful 
Cerberus.” “I think,” replies Proser- 
pine, “I shall like Cerberus; I am fond 
of dogs.” 

They arrive at the palace gates, and 
the dog appears. “Ah, Cerby! Cerby!” 
exclaims Pluto, “my fond and faithful 
Cerby!’ as the dog gambols up to the 
chariot. “The monster!” cries Proser- 
pine. “My love!” cries Pluto in aston- 
ishment. “The hideous brute!” says 
she. “My dear, how can you say so?” 
says he. And then comes a pretty lov- 
ers’ quarrel indeed, ending, of course, in 
Pluto’s discomfiture. “What would 
you have me to do?’ asks the discom- 
fited King of Hades. ‘Shoot the horrid 
beast,” is the lady’s reply. 

But Cerberus is immortal. Pluto is 
puzzled. Then a happy thought occurs 
to him. “I can banish him.” “Can you, 
indeed? Oh, banish him, my Pluto, pray 
banish him!” And banished he is ac- 
cordingly, or, in other words, promoted 
to the office of master of the royal and 
imperial bloodhounds. 

This is not, perhaps, quite the point of 
view from which one would naturally 
look at “the hound of Hell,” but there is 
no harm done in having the domestic 
side of life in Hades suggested to us, 
and certainly none in being reminded 
that even Cerberus might win the affec- 
tions of a suitable master, and recipro- 
cate a tender feeling. 
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No writer has ever shown a more inti- 
mate knowledge of canine character 
than Dickens, or more affectionate fidel- 
ity in the description of a dog’s ways, its 
gestures and expressions, the smaller 
details of its behavior or appearance. 
In reading Dickens we are never far 
from a dog, and if all that he has writ- 
ten about them, individual dogs in par- 
ticular and the world of dogs in general, 
‘were brought together, the result would 
be a very remarkable seriesof studies of 
“the friend of man.” And nowhere does 
he show his Jove of the dog and his accu- 
racy in portraiture more conspicuously 
than in “Oliver Twist.” Bill Sikes’s 
dog, Bullseye, is a work of art; and, 
taken voughly in Dickens’s own words 
out from the fabric of the story, comes 
away as a complete whole, giving us a 
picture of a miserable mongrel dog, the 
property of a most abominable villain, 
which yet manages in its poor maimed 
and battered body to keep warm a spark 
of affection for the scoundrel whom it 
owned as “master.” In showing us 
Pluto and Cerby at home by their own 
“fireside” in Hell, Disraeli caricatures 
for us with delightful humor the impos- 
sible lengths to which the love of man 
for dog might go. In drawing Bill 
Sikes’s Bullseye, Dickens gives us from 
the life a true and authentic picture of 
the length to which the leve of dog for 
man will go. 

Bullseye is introduced to us in the 
opening chapters of “Oliver Twist,” and 
thereafter, all through the book, lends, 
for the dog-lover, an added horror to 
every appearance in its pages of the 
human brute who owned him. 


“Come in, you sneaking warmint: wot 
are you stopping outside for, as if you 
was ashamed of your master? Come in, 
d’ye hear?” 

A white, shaggy dog, with his face 
scratched and torn in twenty different 
places, skulked into the room. 

“Why didn’t you come in afore?” said 
the mar. “You're getting too proud to 
own me afore company, are you? Lie 
down!” 

This command was accompanied with 
a kick which sent the animal to the other 
end of the room. He appeared well used 
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to it, however, for he coiled himself up 
in a corner very quietly without uttering 
a sound, and winking his very ill-looking 
eyes twenty times in a minute, appeared 
to occupy himself in taking a survey of 
the apartment. 


Later on Mr. William Sikes is found 
refreshing himself in a low public- 
house. At his feet sat a white-coated, 
red-eyed dog, “who occupied himself, 
alternately, in winking at his master 
with both eyes at the same time, and in 
licking a large fresh cut on one side of 
his mouth, which appeared to be the re- 
sult of some recent conflict.” 


“Keep quiet, you warmint! keep 
quiet!” said Mr. Sikes, suddenly breaking 
the silence. Whether his meditations 
were so intense as to be disturbed by the 
dog’s winking, or whether his feelings 
were so wrought upon by his reflections 
that they required all the relief desirable 
by kicking an unoffending animal to 
allay them, is a matter for argument and 
consideration. Whatever was the cause, 
the effect was a kick and a curse be- 
stowed upon the dog simultaneously. 

Dogs are not generally apt to revenge 
injuries inflicted upon them by their 
masters; but Mr. Sikes’s dog, having 
faults in temper in common with his 
owner, and laboring perhaps at the mo- 
ment under a powerful sense of injury, 
made no more ado, but at once fixed his 
teeth in one of the half-boots. Having 
given it a hearty shake, he retired, 
growling, under a form; just escaping the 
pewter measure which Mr. Sikes levelled 
at his head. 

“You would, would you?” said Sikes, 
seizing the poker in one hand and delib- 
erately opening with the other a large 
clasp-knife which he drew from his 
pocket. “Come here, you born devil! 
Come here! D’ye hear?” 

The dog no doubt heard, because Mr. 
Sikes spoke in the very harshest key of 
a very harsh voice; but, appearing to 
entertain some unaccountable objection 
to having his throat cut, he remained 
where he was and growled more fiercely 
than before; at the same time grasping 
the end of the poker between his teeth 
and biting at it like a wild beast. 
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This resistance only infuriated Mr. 
Sikes the more, who, dropping on his 
knees, began to assail the animal most 
furiously. The dog jumped from right 
to left, and from left to right, snapping, 
growling and barking; the man thrust 
and swore, and struck and bilas- 
phemed; and the struggle was reaching 
a most critical point for one or the other, 
when, the door suddenly opening, the 
dog darted out, leaving Bill Sikes with 
the poker and clasp-knife in his hands. 

And yet, when a few hours later his 
master goes forth, the dog slinks out 
from a back-yard and follows him. 

And then little Oliver is kidnapped 
and Bullseye helps to “mind” the child. 


They were in a dark corner, quite out 
of the track of passengers. Oliver saw 
but too plainly that resistance would be 
of no avail. He held out his hand, which 
Nancy clasped tight in hers. “Give me 
the other,” said Sikes, seizing Oliver's 
unoccupied hand. “Here, Bullseye!” 
The dog looked up and growled. 

“See here, boy!” said Sikes, putting his 
other hand to Oliver’s throat, “if he 
speaks ever so soft a word, hold him, 
d’ye mind?” The dog growled again; 
and licking his lips, eyed Oliver as if he 
were anxious to attach himself to his 
windpipe without delay. 

“He’s as willing as a Christian, strike 
me blind if he isn’t,” said Sikes, regard- 
ing the animal with a kind of grim and 
ferocious approval. “Now you know 
what you have got to expect, master, so 
eall away as quick as you like; the dog 
will soon stop that game. Get on, young 
’un!” Bullseye wagged his tail in ac- 
knowledgment of this unusually endear- 
ing form of speech, and giving vent to 
another admonitory grow] for the bene- 
fit of Oliver, led the way onward. 


Thereafter Sikes gets hurt in the un- 
successful Chertsey burglary, and the 
dog sits at the bedside all the time he is 
ill; “now eyeing his master with a wist- 
ful look, and now pricking his ears, and 
uttering a low growl as some noise at- 
tracted his attention’—an attachment 
that would be inexplicable if Bullseye 
had not been a dog, and, as Fagan says, 
“humored sometimes” by Sikes. 
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And then Nancy is murdered, and the 
dog goes out with the murderer into the 
night. Sikes hopes to baffle justice by 
doubling back on his tracks—but there 
was the dog. 

If any description of him had been 
published, his dog he knew would 
not have been forgotten, and Bulls- 
eye might thus bring him to the 
gallows! 

He resolves to drown him, and walks 
on, looking about for a pond; picks up a 
heavy stone, tying it in his handkerchief 
as he goes. 

The animal looks up into his master’s 
face while these preparations are mak- 
ing. Whether his instinct apprehended 
something of their purpose, or the rob- 
ber’s sidelong look at him was sterner 
than ordinary, he skulked a little far- 
ther in the rear than usual, and cowered 
as he came more slowly along. When 
his master halted at the brink of a pool, 
and looked round to call him, he stopped 
outright. 


“Do you hear me call? Come here!” 
cried Sikes. The animal came up from 
the very force of habit: but as Sikes 
stooped to attach the handkerchief to his 
throat he uttered a low growl and started 
back. “Come back!” cried the robber. 

The dog wagged his tail, but did not 
move. Sikes made a running noose and 
called him again. 

The dog advanced, retreated, paused 
an instant, turned, and then scoured 
away at his hardest speed. 

The man whistled again and again, 
and sat down and waited in the expecta- 
tion that he would return. But no dog 
appeared, and at length he resumed his 
journey. 


Bullseye by one route, the murderer 
by another, reach the same den within 
three hours of each other; and though 
Dickens does not actually say so, the 
finely dramatic idea is suggested that 
it was the poor dog, faithful even to 
Sikes, that after all betrayed his master 
to his death. 

For while Sikes went straight to his 
last refuge, Bullseye had gone from 
one thieves’ haunt to another, and at 
last found the only one where the police 
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were not before him. And there, too, 
soon after the dog, came Sikes. 

But close on the dog’s heels the crowd 
had been gathering round the house, 
and then came the police, and the scal- 
ing ladders, and the horrible end of it 
all; and Sikes, hanged by his own hand, 
is swinging over the mud of the river, 
at the end of thirty feet of rope—and 
poor Bullseye, thinking he may be able, 
perhaps, to help the dead man, en- 
deavors to bite the rope through. 


A dog which had lain concealed till 
now ran backwards and forwards on the 
parapet with a dismal howl, and, collect- 
ing himself for a spring, jumped for the 
dead man’s shoulders. Missing his aim, 
he fell into the ditch, turning completely 
over as he went, and striking his head 
against a stone, dashed out his brains. 


Poor Bullseye! 

To appreciate the dog of Dickens, and 
the truthfulness of the portraiture, one 
has only to read Marryat’s extraordinary 
invention of the Dog-Fiend, a story of 
an utterly impossible dog, for which the 
author tries vainly to gain some sym- 
pathy by giving it an utterly impossible 
master. There never lived a dog like 
Snarleyyow, and until dog-nature 
changes there never can. For surely no 
dog could be so utterly bad that it will 
bite a master who is always good to it, 
when it can take him at an advantage, 
overcome by drink or prostrated with 
suffering, and “make its teeth meet in 
his cheek.” It is described generally as 
“one of the ugliest and most ill-condi- 
tioned curs which had ever been pro- 
duced,” and in detail as a misshapen, 
mangy, Villainous beast. To the eye of 
the casual observer, there was not one 
redeeming quality that would warrant 
his keep; to those who knew him well, 
there were a thousand reasons why he 
should be hanged. Such was the animal 
that was “all in all’ to its master, Lieu- 
tenant Vanslyperken, who, in turn, was 
“all in all to the dog.” The lieutenant 
was as unlovely a brute, physically and 
morally, as his dog, but “all the affec- 
tion he ever showed to anything living 
was certainly concentrated on this one 
animal, and next to his money Snarley- 
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yow had possession of his master’s 
heart.” He was trying to marry the 
widow Vandersloosh, but Snarleyyow 
having bitten her and her servant, she 
demands the dog’s corpse as a prelim- 
inary to any integratio amoris, and Van- 
slyperken is sorely perplexed whether to 
give up the widow or “his darling 
Snarleyyow—a dog whom he loved the 
more, the more he was through him en- 
tangled in scrapes and vexations—a dog 
whom everyone hated, and therefore 
beloved—a dog which had not a single 
recommendation, and therefore was 
highly prized.” He feels, says the nov- 
elist, “that if anything in this world 
loves him it is the dog—not that his af- 
fection is great, but as much as the 
dog’s nature will permit; and at all 
events, if the animal’s attachment to 
him is not very strong, still it is certain 
that Snarleyyow hates everybody else.” 
To which he adds, apologetically as it 
were, “It is astonishing how powerful is 
the feeling that is derived from habit 
and association.” 

And then the dog loses an eye in one 
of its misdemeanors. “My poor, poor 
dog!” cried the lieutenant, on discover- 
ing the loss, “and kissed the os frontis 
of the cur, and—what perhaps had 
never occurred since childhood, and 
what nothing else would have brought 
out — Vanslyperken wept — actually 
wept.” Then comes in the apology 
again. “Surely the affections have 
sometimes a bend towards insanity.” 
Again and again—when, for instance, 
the dog’s tail is chopped off by Moggy— 
the author tries to enlist our sympathy 
for the beast, and for the brute who 
owns him, but it is all in vain. Even 
when the climax is reached, and Van- 
slyperken, about to be hanged, asks for 
a& moment’s respite that he may “kiss 
his poor dog” (which is going to be 
hanged with him), the writer invites us 
to believe that there is pathos in the 
incident. But it will not do. We can 
only jeer. So the two are hanged to- 
gether—“‘and thus perished one of the 
greatest scoundrels and one of the vilest 
curs which ever existed. They were 
damnable in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” That a 
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Vanslyperken may have existed is, un- 
fortunately, quite possible, but a 
Snarleyyow never. 

Dickens’s Bullseye is a dreadful pic- 
ture of dog-fidelity to an unworthy mas- 
ter—of a dog made to live a bad life and 
do bad things, and which yet remains, 
poor beast, a good dog. Marryat’s 
Snarleyyow is a brutal impossibility. 
Dog-nature could never be born, nor 
trained, to such abominable badness. 
Or, taking Marryat on his own lines of a 
master being fond of a dog under very 
trying circumstances, what a delightful 
contrast to his abominable pair do we 
find in Launce and his dog Crab! 

He was of no breed, was Crab. “One 
itthat I brought up of a puppy,” says 
Launce (lovable to all time because he 
loved his dog). “One that I saved from 
drowning, when three or four of his 
blind brothers and sisters went to it.” 

He was a biggish dog, because Launce 
was sent by his master to take a “little 
jewel” of a dog to his lady-love, and he 
lost it by the way; and, good, faithful 
soul! offered her his great, ugly, ill-be- 
haved Crab instead. His master was 
furious. “Didst thou offer her this cur 
from me?” “Ay, sir,” says poor 
Launce; “the other squirrel was stolen 
‘from me by the hangman boys in the 
market-place, and then I offered her 
mine, who is a dog as big as ten of 
yours, and therefore the gift the 
greater.” “Go, get thee hence, and find 
my dog again, or never return again 
into my sight.” Poor Launce! 
Whether he ever found the “squirrel” of 
a dog again we shall never know, but it 
is enough for us that he loved Crab. 

We meet Launce first on his entry 
into service. “I have received,’ he 
says, “my proportion, like the Prodi- 
gious Son, and am going to Court.” 
And then he begins about his dog:— 


I think Crab, my dog, is the sourest 
natured dog that lives: my mother weep- 
ing, my father wailing, my sister crying, 
our maid howling, our eat wringing her 
hands, and all our house in a great per- 
plexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted 
cur shed one tear. He is a stone, a very 
pebble-stone, and has no more pity in 
him than a dog. 
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Then Launce goes through, in panto- 
mime, the scene of parting. One shoe 
is his mother, another his father, his 
staff is his sister—“for, look you, she is 
as white as a lily and as small as a 
wand’—his hat Nan “our maid,” and, 
says he:— 


“I am the dog; no, the dog is himself, 
and I am the dog—no, the dog is me, and 
I am myself; ay; so—so. Now come I to 
my father, ‘Father, your blessing?’ Now 
should not the shoe speak a word for 
weeping; now should I kiss my father; 
well, he weeps on. Now come I to my 
mother. Oh that she could speak new! 
Well, I kiss her; why, there ‘tis; here’s 
my mother’s breath up and down. Now 
come I to my sister; mark the moan she 
makes. Now, the dog all this while 
sheds not a tear nor speaks a word.” 


Is it not the perfection of pathos and of 
fooling? Poor Crab! Dear Launce! 

Thereafter Launce appears and reap- 
pears, a shrewd country fellow when 
with his own kind, but too soft-hearted 
for any consideration of himself when 
his dog is in trouble. So in his last ap- 
pearance:— 


“When a man’s servant plays the cur 
with him, look you, it goes hard. I have 
taught him—even as one would say pre- 
cisely—‘thus I would teach a dog.’ I was 
sent to deliver him as a present to Mis- 
tress Silvia from my master, and I came 
no sooner into the dining chamber but he 
steps me to the trencher and steals her 
eapon’s leg. Oh! ’tis a foul thing when 
a cur cannot keep himself in all com- 
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panies! 


For Launce takes him, having lost “the 
other squirrel,” to the duke’s house, 
where Crab “thrusts himself into the 
company of three or four gentlemanlike 
dogs under the duke’s table,” and 
straightway there is an outcry of the 
guests against his conduct. “Whip 
him,” says one—but Launce must finish 
the story:— 


“I goes me to the man that whips the 
dogs. ‘Friend,’ quoth I, ‘do you mean to 
whip the dog? ‘Ay, marry do I,’ quoth 
he. ‘You do him the more wrong,’ quoth 
I; ‘it was I did the thing you wot of. He 


makes no more ado, but whips me out of 
the chamber. How many masters would 
do this for his servant? Nay, I'll be 
sworn I have sat in the stocks for pud- 
dings he hath stolen, otherwise he had 
been executed; I have stood on the pil- 
lory for geese he hath killed, otherwise 
he had suffer’d for’t” (and then looking 
at his dog), “thou think’st not of this 
now.” 


Is it not delightful, this one incident 
in which Shakespeare contemplates the 
dog as beloved by its master? and who 
does not feel a liking for the big, ugly, 
ill-behaved, stolid mongrel for Launce’s 
sake, and love Launce for his love for 
Crab? Buddha himself would surely 
have been pleased with Launce; and out 
of the hundreds of thousands who have 
laughed over Crab, how many, I won- 
der, ever thought unkindly of his mas- 
ter? 

Very different from this mythical and 
monstrous dog are Kingsley'’s Bran and 
Scott’s Roswal, both noble dogs drawn 
from life and becomingly treated. 

In the story of “Hypatia,” describing 
life in Alexandria fourteen centuries 
ago, the hero is Raphael Aben-Ezra, a 
wealthy young voluptuary with a taste 
for heathen philosophies, who possess 
“a huge British mastiff’” called Bran. 
An anti-Semitic agitation has just come 
to a climax, and under the direction of 
the Christian priesthood the Jews of the 
city are being plundered and driven 
forth. Raphael's house is attacked, and 
the opportunity that here offers itself 
for the youth to act the neo-Platonist 
philosopher, and discard all this world’s 
goods as vanity, is seized upon. He 
abandons his palace, calls Bran, and 
makes his way through the mob. 

“This dog,” says he (to some of the 
rioters who seem inclined to oppose 
him), “is one of the true British breed; 
if she seizes you, red-hot iron will not 
leose her till she hears the bones crack. 
Let us pass.” And so he goes forth into 
the world a beggar, in the actual 
clothes of a beggar with whom he ex- 
changes apparel, accompanied only by 
his dog, “the one friend I have on earth, 
and I love her.” 
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Why Kingsley should have given the 
Jew a dog as a friend is not at first 
sight intelligible. But it soon becomes 
evident that the author, having care- 
fully eliminated material interests and 
human sympathy out of his leading 
characters, had to find a means of re- 
storing these essentials to his story. 
So he introduced Bran, who henceforth 
represents the human and, so to speak, 
Christian element of the novel. Both 
Hypatia, the teacher of nonsense, and 
Raphael, her pupil, have become for the 
reader mere metaphysical husks, and 
something is urgently needed to make 
one or other human, and lead him or her 
back to common sense and sympathy. 
So in comes the dog, and the simple 
teaching of its animal nature upsets all 
the “ideal” farrago of Greek philoso- 
phies and Eastern superstitions, which 
Hypatia and Raphael affect to under- 
stand and believe in. 

While Raphael on a battle-field is pre- 
tending that the dead and dying around 
him are mere “sensations,” and arguing 
that there is nothing material in the 
world, Bran insists upon his taking no- 
tice of a family of puppies of which she 
has just become the mother, and in spite 
of his protest that the puppies are mere 
“phantasies,” she persuades him to 
carry them for her. 

Then they come upon two bandits 
driving a young girl before them, and 
while Raphael is making up his mind 
that the girl’s circumstances are doubt- 
Jess (if she only knew it) the best for 
her, Bran tears the windpipe out of one 
of the ruffians, and her master, accept- 
ing the teaching, kills the other. 

Then the girl claims his protection. 
But he does not see why, in an imma- 
terial world, he should grant protection 
to a “sensation.” Bran, however, 
makes friends with the girl, wags her 
tail at her, and shows her a puppy, and 
Raphael comes to the conclusion that he 
will follow the dog’s lead. So he be- 
friends the girl. 

Hereafter, and for the restof the book, 
until his conversion (as he calls it) is 
complete, he accepts Bran as his “guide, 
tutor and queen of philosophy,” and 
meeting Hypatia for the last time, he 
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says to her: “I took her, my dog, for 
my teacher, and obeyed her, for she was 
wiser than I, and she led me back, the 
poor dumb beast, like a God-sent and 
God-obeying angel, to human nature, to 
mercy, to self-sacrifice, to belief, to wor- 
ship, to pure and wedded love.” 

Bran is, in fact, the chief motive 
power of the book, and Kingsley, with 
his intense liking for dogs, and equally 
intense dislike of metaphysical quib- 
bling, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that the example 
of an intelligent dog-nature, pure and 
simple, is more powerful for good than 
all the verbiage of hair-splitting sec- 
tarians, 

In another novel also, “The Talis- 
man,” a dog becomes, upon the over- 
throw of its master’s fortunes, the lead- 
ing character of the story, eventually 
‘brings him back to royal favor and do- 
mestic happiness; and (as in “Hypatia’’) 
it is a mistake to suppose that the dog 
is a mere incident of the narrative. On 
the contrary, if it is carefully read it 
will be seen that the hound is one of the 
main threads of the story. 

I believe myself that if either Kings- 
ley or Scott had been asked by a friend 
to tell him what either “Hypatia’” or 
“The Talisman” “was about,” the 
author in each case would have said 
“about a dog.” 

It must have pleased Kingsley im- 
mensely, both as a lover of honest dogs 
(mastiffs of the true old English breed 
especially) and a hater of hoilow creeds, 
to bring the two into direct opposition, 
and make what he calls “a huge and 
villainous-looking dog” triumph over all 
the glittering sophistries of the lovely 
Hypatia. So, too, Scott. He had quite 
a passion for dogs, for deerhounds by 
preference, and in the tale of “The 
Talisman” he had his favorite legendary 
grounds to go upon for conferring dis- 
tinction upon that noble breed, and, 
what was more, for describing under 
the name of Roswal one of his own be- 
loved Abbotsford pets. Each is the 
story of a dog, and both have the same 
purpose in view—to show how the in- 
Stinctive or inherited traits of honesty 
of purpose, fidelity and intelligence in 





























the service of men can suffice under 
given conditions to stem the current of 
events, to thwart human devilry and 
ultimately set wrong right. 

The ordinary reader, not being a dog 
enthusiast, probably remembers Ros- 
wal only in two episodes: the turning- 
point of the story, when the hound de- 
fends the standard of England, and the 
climax, when he pulls Conrad of Mont- 
serrat from his horse. But if read again 
in order to see how carefully Scott has 
woven the dog in from the beginning, it 
comes quite as a surprise, so artistic 
and natural is the weaving, to find how 
often the introduction of the hound oc- 
curs and with what affectionate accu- 
racy the author is evidently drawing a 
portrait. 

David, Prince of Scotland, goes, it will 
be remembered, disguised as Sir Ken- 
neth, to the crusade, and when we first 
find him in the camp, it is in company 
with “a large stag-greyhound” “nobler 
in size and appearance than even those 
which guarded King Richard’s sick- 
bed, whose growl from his deep chest 
sounded like distant thunder; and the 
Baron of Gilsland describes him to the 
king as “a most perfect creature of 
heaven, of the noblest northern breed— 
deep in the chest, strong in the stern, 
black color, brindled on the breast and 
legs—not spotted with white, but 
shaded into grey—strength to pull down 
a bull, swiftness to cote an antelope.” 
By and by comes the fatal night of Sir 
Kenneth’s undoing. Coeur de Lion has 
trampled on the Austrian flag, and fear- 
ing the banner of England may in re- 
venge be insulted, he honors Sir 
Kenneth with the duty of guarding it. 
Night falls. By the banner-staff lies 
outstretched the hound, and the knight 
paces to and fro upon his watch. Then 
comes the dwarf with the queen’s sum- 
mons to Sir Kenneth, and the knight, 
overwlielmed with the desire of seeing 
his love, Lady Edith, and trusting that 
Roswal may in case of danger recall 
him to his post in time, deserts his 
charge. The meeting with the Lady 
Edith is over, and he is stumbling along 
among tent-ropes towards his post when 
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he hears a single, fierce, savage bark, 
ard then a yell of agony. He rushes to 
the Mount, and the moon coming out 
from behind the clouds shows him that 
the banner of England is gone and that 
Roswal is lying on the broken standard- 
staff in the agonies of death! 

The dog is, however, cured, and Sir 
Kenneth’s forfeited life is spared, and 
by and by Richard is persuaded that 
the dog will discover for him the 
“traitor” who stole his banner. A grand 
parade of the Christian forces is ar- 
ranged, and Roswal, watching the 
procession as it passes, waits for the 
man who stabbed him. Last of all the 
troops come those of the Marquis of 
Montserrat, whom Richard does not 
suspect. But Roswal is not to be denied, 
and “uttering a furious and savage yell, 
springs forward, leaps upon Conrad’s 
charger, and seizing the marquis by the 
throat pulls him down from the saddle.” 

The uproar that follows is quelled by 
the adjournment of the chiefs of the 
crusade to the council-tent, where Rich- 
ard is asked “if he seriously means to 
impugn the character of the marquis on 
the evidence of a dog?” ‘To which the 
king makes the following remarkable 
reply :— 

“Royal brother,” says Richard, “recol- 
lect that the Almighty, who gave the 
dog to be companion of our pleasures and 
our toils, hath invested him with a na- 
ture noble and incapable of deceit. He 
forgets neither friend nor foe—remem- 
bers, and with accuracy, both benefit 
and injury. He hath a share of man’s 
intelligence, but no share of man’s false- 
hood. You may bribe a soldier to sley a 
man with his sword, or a witness to take 
life by false accusation; but you cannot 
make a hound tear his benefactor—he is 
the friend of man, save when man justly 
incurs his enmity. Dress yonder mar- 
quis in what peacock-robes you will—dis- 
guise his appearance, alter his com- 
plexion with drugs and washes, hide him 
amidst an hundred men—I will yet pawn 
my sceptre that the hound detects him, 
and expresses his resentment, as you 
have this day beheld. This is no new 
incident, although a strange one. Mur- 
derers and robbers have been, ere now, 
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convicted, and suffered death under such 
evidence, and men have said that the 
finger of God was in it. In thine own 
land, royal brother, and upon such an oc- 
casion, the matter was tried by a solemn 
duel betwixt the man and the dog, as 
appellant and defendant in a challenge 
of murder. 

“The dog was victorious, the man was 
punished, and the crime was confessed. 
Credit me, royal brother, that hidden 
crimes have often been brought to light 
by the testimony even of inanimate sub- 
stances, not to mention animals far in- 
ferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, 
who is the friend and companion of our 
race.” 


In this interesting passage we read 
unmistakably Sir Walter Scott's own 
creed of the dog; and the incident to 
which he refers is of course that of 
Dragon, the Dog of Montargis, which 
discovered the murderer of its master, 
and the man upon being condemned to 
fight a duel with his accuser confessed 
his crime and was execuied. 

In Roswal’s case it is his master Sir 
ixenneth who fights the duel, worsts 
Conrad, and all ends happily—thanks to 
“the power of the dog.” 

This idea of the dog assisting justice 
and avenging murder is as old as my- 
thology—for did not Moera discover her 
master’s murderers, and in reward was 
she not translated to the skies as the 
Little Dog-Star?—and quite as old is the 
fine Gelert idea of the dog that suffers 
unjustly, and is rewarded for noble 
heroism by death at the hands of those 
whom it has served. Gelerts are com- 
mon to-day, and of all sorts and condi- 
tions, for it was only very recently that 
I read of a terrier which was left in a 
kitchen with some newly-hatched duck- 
lings, and which, on the fire getting low, 
picked up the little complaining birds 
and put them inside the fender, where 
they went all warmly to sleep again. 
Then comes home the master. No duck- 
lings; fluff on the terrier’s mouth! 
Plain as a pikestaff—the terrier has 
eaten the birds. Then the cudgel and 
blows and bad language, and then the 
ducklings awake at the noise. 

I must confess I would not like to 
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have been the man at that moment. I 
would rather have been the half-dead 
terrier. 

And I must say, too, that the only 
version of Gelert that I really like is 
where the knight, having killed the 
hound that killed the wolf that (would 
have) killed the child, goes out and 
drowns himself in his fish-pond. 

For there are many versions of the 
story, and our own, that which is 
familiar to British childhood, is, I can- 
not help thinking (in spite of Miss Mit- 
ford’s enthusiastic eulogy of Mr. 
Spencer’s ballad) the least satisfactory 
of all. But, in spite of its impossibili- 
ties, which of us has not at one time 
believed it to be true? So after all, per- 
haps, it is as well to hand it on from 
generation to generation. 

A Welsh prince goes out in the morn- 
ing hunting, leaving his castle door 
open, a baby, his only son, asleep in its 
cradle inside, and not a soul to look 
after his castle or his heir. His faith- 
ful hound Gelert, most intelligently. 
refuses to go with his master under 
such conditions of outrageous careless- 
ness, and stays with the baby. By and 
by the wicked wolf comes, and there is 
a tremendous fight. For when the 
Welsh prince comes home in the even- 
ing he finds blood everywhere: blood— 
blood—blood from the front door to the 
nursery! But not a sign of a servant 
on the premises. Then he _ searches 
for his heir, but in vain; calls to it, but 
without response. So he jumps to the 
conclusion that Gelert has devoured his 
child—straightway stabs the hound, 
which “yells” and wakes the baby up, 
which has been asleep on the dead wolf 
all the time. And then comes remorse 
and a grand funeral. 

Another English version (by Dr. H. 
Horne) makes Gelert and the child born 
the same day in the house of “a rural 
lord, in old Carnarvonshire,” and 
thenceforth the child and his “dumb 
foster-brother’” are inseparable. One 
day “the grey lord” goes to sleep on a 
steep hillside, and Gelert and the child 
wander away and are lost. They meet 
a wolf, and Gelert kills it, being nearly 
killed himself. The search-party finds 
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the dog crouching, all bloody, in the 
heather, and mistaking his maimed ef- 
forts to explain for conscience-stricken 
cowardice, the father beats its brains 
out. Then follow the finding of the 
child and the wolf, and due remorse aud 
burial. 

But in a ballad of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, said to be Oriental in inspiration. 
there are some delightful innovations. 
There was a knight, “a rich man of 
great might,” who had “a good woman 
to wife,” “a good child and fair,’ and 
yet another “jewel.” a greyhound “that 
was good and snel.”” And one day there 
is jousting outside the castle, and the 
child’s attendants abandon their charge 
and go out to see the fun. While they 
are away there comes “an adder” which 
was bred in a crevice in an old tower, 
and it goes straight to the cradle. But 
the greyhound has remained by the 
baby, and after a fearful fight kills the 
“nadder,” as it is spelled in places. 
When the attendants get back they find 
the baby gone, and as the dog is bloody 
they accuse it to the knight of having 
devoured his son and heir: the hound 
leaps up to welcome its master, but the 
knight kills it with a blow of his sword. 
Then they find the child and the dead 
adder. Upon this the knight “for dole 
of his hound” drowns himself straight- 
way in the fish-pond. This was becom- 
ing and gentlemanly conduct, and I 
strongly commend it to the notice of 
those who think that, having punished 
a dog thoughtlessly for what it has not 
done, they set themselves right by a 
“Poor doggie!” and a tid-bit. The dog 
is supernaturally generous to a master 
whom it has once learned to love, but 
even though it says so readily “Let by- 
gones be bygones,” it is not a good 
stamp of man who cares to feel that he 
has “lost caste” with his dog. 


Pur ROBINSON. 





From Good Words. 

LIFE IN A ROCK POOL. 
One of our favorite recreations is to 
slip down the cliff road, just beyond 
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the coast-guard’s look-out, and lounge 
about on the rocks at the foot of the 
Cabe when the tide has gone back. 
The high cliffs run southward wiih 
many indentations and undulations 
until, a mile away, they put out another 
long foot called the Greeb. Sitting or 
lying on the rocks of Pencabe we can 
see a good length of the cliff path as is 
ascends from Peter’s Plash over the 
high hump above Raven's Hole. You 
may watch the waves flinging their 
white crests against the ragged rocks 
by Breakneck, and the yellow cliff 
above them, covered just now with the 
profuse rosy blossoms of sea-pink or 
thrift, the silvery-white flowers of sea 
campion and the yellow-green of the 
sprouting samphire. Both sea-pink 
and samphire come down over the 
rocks of the Cabe to high-water mark, 
their roots squeezed between the flakes 
of the slate rocks. There is no sharp 
line of demarcation between marine 
and maritime vegetation—no neutral 
zone, too dry for seaweeds and too wet 
for terrestrial plants. The little-known 
sea-milkwort comes lower down even 
than sea-pink, and the orange-lichen, 
Physcia, lower still; whilst the black 
Lichina pygmea spends half its time in 
the water and the other half drying 
itself, in company with the true sea- 
weed, the channelled wrack (Pelvetia). 

So, also, the sea twice a day en- 
croaches on the shore, and twice a 
month come higher still to show there 
is no hard and fast line set as boundary 
betwixt sea and land. And when it re- 
tires every twelve hours, it leaves de- 
tached portions of itself as samples of 
the whole in little basins its own sharp 
teeth have bitten in the hard rocks. 
Many persons come to the Cabe to bask 
in the sun on its rocks, and to watch 
the larger vessels going up or down the 
Channel and the fishing craft nearer 
the shore. They see the masses of 
color up the cliffs, the gannets and cor- 
morants and gulls wresting a living 
from the waves, the glorious, ever- 
varying colors of sea and sky, the Gull 
Rock and the distant headlands—may 
even mark the bunches of sea-fern over 
the mouth of the cave, and the rock 
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pipits flitting low along the rocks; but 
few of them see these pools. They 
know the rocks are pitted with holes 
which fill with water, and present traps 
for the unwary, but it is the proverbial 
one in a thousand who knows how to 
adjust his vision to see through the 
water and watch the life that teems in 
each of these minute oceans. Keen- 
ness and adaptability of vision are yet 
not all that are requisite for pool-gaz- 
ing. A man must be able to humble 
himself, to lie prone upon the rocks, 
and his garments must not be of too 
fine a character for contact with the 
sharp edges of acorn shells. He should 
have also something of the artistic 
sense, the faculty for discerning beauty 
of form and color, even though it be 
presented to him in such cheap things 
as seaweed, shells, anemones and other 
creatures of low estate. 

Every pool is not a replica of its fel- 
lows—by no means. This pool has its 
ends east and west, that lies north and 
south; the next is shielded by a high 
rock betwixt it and the sea, so that it 
gets no sun till late in the day, and its 
waters are cold. A slight difference in 
aspect or exposure may make a great 
difference in the species of seaweed 
that will grow in that basin, and, given 
a difference in the flora, you may con- 
fidently rely upon a _ corresponding 
diversity of fauna. Again, the ques- 
tion of altitude has something to do 
with the matter, though the highest 
pool may be only a dozen feet above 
the lowest in vertical height. The 
highest pools get a change of water 
only at the spring-tides; those nearest 
the sea are only uncovered at the same 
period, whilst the intermediate range 
of pools gets seven hundred and thirty 
changes a year. Then there is the di- 
versity of form, which has important 
bearings on the question of inhabit- 
ants, just as the style of architecture 
will influence a man in renting or buy- 
ing a house. A janny past the juvenile 
stage of existence likes space for a 
sharp, quick run through the water, 
and convenient little caves at either 
end of his journey in which to hide; he 
would not look with favor upon one of 
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those clean-walled, circular pots in the 
rock, which are merely pools in the 
making, with only the faint beginnings 
of vegetation. Until the sea has, by 
rattling these stones round it for a 
longer period, considerably enlarged 
it, the tenants will not take possession, 
though a few may look in at one tide 
and be off at the next. 

Another class of pool is remarkable 
for the swarms of prawns within it. 
This is almost certain to have a flat 
stone across the concave bottom, allow- 
ing space beneath for a cool, roomy re- 
treat. Then we shall come across 
some in which anemones of several 
species are the chief occupants. In 
most cases their harmonies of color 
render them invisible at first, but they 
are gradually revealed to that careful 
serutiny of the whole pool, inch by 
inch, which is the only practical plan 
if one really wishes to see all it con- 
tains. Can we describe the life of one 
of these pools within the strait bounds 
our editor sets for such a paper? No; 
in this pool there is the material for a 
volume, if one were faithfully to record 
its inhabitants and their ways. At 
present we may merely glance at a few 
of its living contents and briefly note 
some characteristics of each, without 
attempting life-histories. 

This pool. is of medium size, and ap- 
pears to have had its origin in a natu- 
rai fissure of the rock, its length run- 
ning parallel with the cliffs. The sea 
cast in pebbles, and by keeping these in 
rapid motion at every incoming of the 
tide fretted its sides and widened it 
considerably. On the seaward side the 
rocks slope away, and afford a conven- 
ient though not very yielding couch, 
upon which we may recline, with our 
head and shoulders just over the edge 
of the pool. Some small fishes rush 
away in alarm and disappear. Never 
mind; perfect stillness will bring them 
back again. The floor of the pool and 
part of its sides are covered with over- 
lapping seales of pinkish hue—one of 
the so-called corallines, formerly sup- 
posed to be of similar nature to coral, 
but now known to be a _ seaweed 
(Melobesia), which secretes a limy coat 
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much as the crab secretes its shelly 
covering. Here and there is a bare, 
oval patch with the blue-grey of the 
rock showing up. This is the “pitch” 
of a limpet, who is now ranging 
around after food; he will return by 
and by to the identical spot, and you 
will then see not a trace of the bare 
rock. Look! here are numbers of lim- 
pets, though you fail to identify them; 
and small wonder, for their shells in 
these pools are either covered with 
shapeless masses of coralline or with 
tufts of vegetation, which completely 
disguise them. Here is a good ex- 
ample. See, we will lift it with our 
knife from its close contact with the 
rock, and drop it in this glass jar that 
you may witness the beauty of its vege- 
tation. Here are two-inch lengths of 
the green Enteromorpha, whose fronds 
are irregularly-shaped tubes, which be- 
come distended with the oxygen gas 
they give off; they are then thought to 
resemble animal  intestines—hence 
their name. This plant is a most effi- 
cient aid to keep sea-water sweet, and 
many marine animals appreciate it as 
food. But you are particularly struck 
by that miniature clump of mimic 
ferns that springs from one side of the 
shell. This is the Bryopsis plumosa, a 
lovely weed that has no common name. 
It is remarkable in the fact that the en- 
tire frond consists of but one cell. 
What appears to be a mid-rib is a hol- 
low tube, and all the branches on either 
side which give it the fern-like appear- 
ance are merely extensions of the same 
without any dividing walls. 

Watch and keep still. Here are 
those fish again, appearing to view 
quite as strangely as they vanished. 
See, they are coming up the sides 
towards us, with little jumps forward, 
clinging to the wall by means of their 
ventral fins, which they commonly use 
as feet. They are young jannies or 
smooth blennies—playful little fellows 
which are among the most inquisitive 
as well as most plucky of fishes. We 
quietly slip in a finger-tip, and imme- 
diately four or five of them converge 
upon it and bob their noses against it. 
Were there a good-sized individual 


among them, he would rush at it with 
his dog-like mouth open and give it a 
nip with his close-set, tiny teeth. This 
propensity appears to be due less to 
viciousness than to the playful char- 
acter of the fish. Not that we wish to 
make out that the janny cannot ex- 
hibit vice. See him when he comes 
across a limpet whose shell is raised 
from the rock; how he will seize the 
shell in his jaws, and try his best to 
pull the adhesive “foot” of the mollusk 
from the rock. We have seen him suc- 
ceed in this attempt, and then rush 
round the pool, hammering the limpet 
against the rocks in his  well-con- 
sidered but futile efforts to break it. 

There is another little fish here very 
similar to the janny, but with a fringed 
crimson crest, which it erects at will, 
between its eyes; and its tail and fins 
are likewise tinged with crimson. This 
is Montagu’s blenny, and he will show 
himself quite as playful as the janny. 
Occasionally, too, we may find a speci- 
men of the butterfly blenny, which is a 
kind of glorified janny, with larger and 
more rounded fins behind the gill- 
covers, and the first division of the 
back-fin more elevated and marked 
with a large, deep-blue spot surrounded 
by a lighter ring. 

The janny does not strike us as a 
graceful swimmer; his progress 
through the water is not wanting in 
rapidity, but it is a heavy, blundering 
rush, and in deep, open water he would 
not haveachance againstapursuer. In 
the pool that sudden rush with several 
splashes serves admirably. It diverts 
attention for an instant, which is 
ample time to enable the janny to sink 
heavily against the floor or wall of his 
pool, and lo! he is invisible. His inde- 
scribable, inconstant coloring is a mat- 
ter of transverse streaks and spots, 
ever-varying in strength and tint to 
harmonize with his surroundings. You 
look for him, but fail to see him, 
though he is just under your nose, and 
watching you intently with those in- 
telligent eyes. 

If the janny is a clumsy fish, how 
may we describe the father-lasher 
(Cottus), which nearly approaches to 
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tadpole form, and whose open mouth 
discloses an enormous cavern with a 
very small exit at the farther end. 
The father-lasher lives under a stone, 
whence he rushes forth at any moving 
thing. His head is armed at all points 
with long or short, stout spines, the 
longest of which are above the gill- 
covers and behind the eyes. By the in- 
flation of the rounded gill-covers, the 
father-lasher forces these spines into a 
more threatening position, to the @nd 
that he may assume a more ferocious 
aspect even than when they are at rest. 
To most persons he is repulsive and 
quite equal to an assault upon his 
parent, if looks are any indication of 
character. Yet those who know him 
intimately would consider “somewhat 
grotesque,” to be a more fitting de- 
scription. His coloring is splendid, 
though the markings on his body and 
fins are very indefinite, like those of 
the janny. Father-lasher also is one 
of the chameleons of the sea. If his re- 
treat is draped with green weeds, he 
also is green; if he lives on a bare, 
stony bottom, he is grey, with lighter 
and darker lines and dots; but if, again, 
he dwells among crimson weeds, he 
glows with crimson tints. Such an 
one was brought to us the other day 
from deeper water, where red is the 
prevailing hue of the weeds, and the 
father-lasher was a splendid creature, 
though a foolish one. He had at- 
tempted to swallow a spiny squat lob- 
ster, from the same region, and of the 
same red color plus some transverse 
lines of vivid blue across the red. It 
appeared as though the squat lobster 
had mistaken the father-lasher’s capa- 
cious mouth for a little cavern, into 
which he had shot backwards, as is the 
custom of squat lobsters. There was 
room in the cavern, yet the fish desired 
the squat lobster to go further, but 
owing to the smallness of the throat 
this was not possible. Then the lasher 
would have spat him from his mouth 
again, but the squat’s spines prevented 
this. Had the fish’s mouth been less 
full he might have crushed the crusta- 
cean between his jaws, but he ap- 
peared to have lost control over them 
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by over-relaxation of their muscles. 
And so he died, and his dried carcass, 
with the squat’s broad pincer claws 
protruding from the mouth, is in our 
possession. 

Our pool contains many species of 
sea-weeds, some of them of singular 
beauty, but we must reserve them for 
attention at some future time. There 
they are, however, growing from the 
bottom, hanging as a screen before the 
e.trance to a little grotto, or as a 
tapestry upon the walls. Pick off a 
tuft of fine weed, and rinse it vigor- 
ously in a wide-mouthed bottle of sea- 
water, and you will be surprised at the 
number of forms of life that are yours 
so easily. There are minute sea-snails 
actively ranging around, the remark- 
able skeleton shrimp (Caprella) spraw]- 
ing about in an apparently aimless, 
inebriated fashion, worms of wondrous 
length and slenderness, with more 
limbs than we can stay to count, tiny 
sand-stars that progress by incessant 
writhing of the five attenuated divis- 
ions of the body, which they will 
throw off on the slightest provocation— 
or without it. Besides the multitude 
of creatures visible to the unassisted 
vision that we shake out of that tuft 
of weeds, there are far more of the 
very minute forms of life, such as 
would keep an energetic microscopist 
happy for days. There are also the in- 
teresting forms of hydroid zoophytes. 
Many of the broken shells upon the 
bottom of the pool, if examined with a 
simple pocket lens, will be found to 
have colonies of these low forms of 
animal life upon them, as also have the 
less-easily examined walls. Of one of 
these, the club zoophyte (Clava), we 
find a colony upon the broken valve of 
a Venus shell. Placing this in our 
bottle and viewing it from the side, we 
see what appears to be a row of small, 
pinkish white pins set on end,, with 
club-shaped heads beset with tentacles. 
These pins all rise from a creeping 
stem, the bond of union between the 
members of the colony. Many species 
of similar creatures may be found upon 
almost any shell er stone that the 
pool contains, but, of course, they are 
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not sufficiently obtrusive to be seen by 
the novice without close and careful 
examination. 

Then there are the mollusks in con- 
siderable variety, but with the excep- 
tion of the limpet and the top-shells 
(Trochus), most of these will be found 
to be immature. The pools serve as 
nurseries for these and other creatures, 
which depart to the freer life of the 
open waters before they become full 
grown. There are young winkles in 
profusion in every crevice; there are 
the more elongated thick, white shells 
of the purple or deg-winkle (Purpura), 
whose eggs, like a group of yellow 
nine-pins, are clustered on the rocks 
round about; and there are a couple of 
species of tops. But the one running 
so quickly over the bottom is a top- 
shell with a new tenant inside; no mol- 
lusk ever exhibits so much haste as 
that. The present occupant is a young 
hermit-crab, such as are abundant be- 
tween tide-marks, though you will not 
get a fair-sized specimen except from 
deep water. There are usually several 
young specimens in every pool, but 
when they get too large for the largest 
of our top-shells, they go into deeper 
water, and so thrive that ultimately 
they become six inches long, and of 
such proportions that they can com- 
fortably occupy one of the largest of 
whelk-shells. Then, as a rule, they are 
associated with two strange friends, 
one a beautiful worm (Vereis) eight or 
nine inches long, who shares the her- 
mit’s cell and scavenges for him; the 
other an anemone, four inches high, 
who perches on the apex of the whelk- 
shell and wraps it in his broad base. 
But that is a story only indirectly as- 
sociated with our rock-pool, and we 
must not go further into it just now. 

The mention of this parasite anemone 
reminds us of the anemones of our 
pool. These are very numerous. 
though it is only the common beadlet 
that is at first obvious. This species is 
over all the rocks, many individuals 
perched up where the tide leaves them 
uncovered for hours twice every day. 
The beadlet varies greatly in color 
from bright crimson to brown, olive 
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and green; and one would suppose that 
it would make use of its color variation 
for protective purposes, but it always 
appears pretty strongly contrasted 
with the rock upon which it sits fully 
exposed. Other anemones harmonize 
with their surroundings so nicely that 
they become invisible; but the beadlet 
appears to rely for safety upon its un- 
pleasant odor. A species plentifully 
represented in the pools of the Cabe is 
the gem pimplet (Bunodes), but usually 
so associated with a coralline floor that 
you need to have this anemone “in 
your eye” before you can detect it, so 
well does its coloring of pink and 
pearly grey, with oval bars of white 
across the tentacles, blend with its sur- 
roundings. The pimples with which 
its column is covered, in vertical lines, 
are really suckers by which it partially 
erects itself against a rock. The enor- 
mous and brilliantly colored dahlia 
anemone (Urticina) has similar suck- 
ers, and uses them for the purpose of 
covering its column with gravel and 
fragments of shell, so that when its 
tentacles are withdrawn there is a 
rounded heap of gravel before you and 
no sign of one of the largest and—apart 
from its natural surroundings—most 
conspicuous of anemones. There are 
several of them fully expanded in this 
pool, yet you will not see them until 
we point them out to you, and then you 
will see them in almost every pool 
around, and will wonder how they 
eluded you before. Its broad, conical 
tentacles and bright hues jusiify com- 
parison with a cactus dahlia, which is 
more than we can say in the case of 
another florally-named  species—the 
daisy. There are plenty of examples of 
this ill-named anemone (Cereus) in our 
pool, usually with the base fixed in a 
hole in the floor, and the column 
reaching up through the carpet of 
sand and débris, the velvety dark- 
brown disk and _ tentacles’ being 
strangely inconspicuous, and present- 
ing the illusion of a deep hollow in the 
floor. The cave-dweller (Cylista) is 
very similar in color and habit; it 
mostly occupies some narrow crevice 
of the rock, spreading its tentacles 
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abroad on the floor. It is readily dis- 
tinguished from the daisy by the well 
or ill-defined capital B marked on 
every tentacle in black and white. 

Here and there in pools we shall find 
a colony of the rosy anemone (Sagar- 
tia), with a buff column furnished with 
suckers, and the tentacles of a clear. 
pale, rosy tint. But the gem of our 
British anemones, to our mind, is the 
globe-horn (Corynactis), which occurs 
in this pool, though it is most fre- 
quently found on vertical rock faces 
that are uncovered only at spring tides. 
It measures from a third to two-thirds 
of an inch either way, and when the 
tentacles are spread perfectly flat, the 
width across them may amount to an 
inch. Its general coloring is a trans- 
parent, emerald-green column and disk, 
whilst the round, tapering tentacles 
are colorless and transparent, studded 
with minute points of rich brown, ar- 
ranged spirally, the tentacle ending in 
a globular head of rosy pink. There 
are color variations in which the col- 
umn is rosy-lilac, pearly-grey, dull 
scarlet, or pure white with contrasting 
tints in the tentacles. 

But here comes the tide. That little 
Wave was a gentle reminder that the 
tide has been flowing quietly for some 
time and that it is now time to move. 
In a short space our pool and the sur- 
rounding rocks will be right under 
water, and as yet we have had time to 


glance at only a few of the many. 


things it contains. Never mind. Other 
days will come, and we may get the 
opportunity for another peep at the 
“Life of a Rock Pool.” 

EDWARD STEP. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE “ EARLY CHRISTIAN” NOVEL. 
Byron writes of a certain sacred poet 
that he 
Breaks into blank the Gospel 


Luke, 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch. 


of St. 


The modern novelist also makes his 
raids on the New Testament. Here he 
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finds plots and characters ready made. 
And the curious result is that many of 
the clergy applaud the process, while 
the ordinary man of letters is aghast at 
what he thinks the irreverence and bad 
taste. I have arrived at a theory of 
these things by aid of deep reflection, 
and am prepared to explain why a large 
portion of the public loves novels on 
sacred subjects, and why many of the 
clergy confer their benediction on these 
romances. This hypothesis we can il- 
lustrate from the recent novel of M. 
Sienckiewicz, that really powerful and 
original writer. 

The popularity of “Quo Vadis”—in 
America—what does it mean? What is 
the significance of this unwieldy suc- 
cess, which follows the fairy feet of 
“Trilby?” The fact seems to be that 
Early Christian novels have always an 
attraction for what we may call the 
intellectual middle classes. That they 
are interested in early Christianity is 
much to their credit. But that they 
should prefer to see the most momen- 
tous and sacred events through the spec- 
tacles of M. Sienckiewicz, or Miss 
Corelli, or the author of “Ben Hur” 
(which sounds like the name of a moun- 
tain in the Highlands), is certainly 
curious. We have the Gospels; and the 
authors of the Gospels, even on the new- 
est and most insane system of criticism, 
were a good deal nearer the events than 
Miss Corelli and the other novelists. 
There is also a large body of instructed 
commentary, but you do not find 
the public besieging the libraries for 
that. 

The extraordinary thing is that not 
only the public but les raffinés are ad- 
dicted to Early Christian romance. 
Nobody could be more contemptuous 
than Lockhart, more dainty and exclu- 
sive, intellectually, than Mr. Pater, 
more remote from the most modern 
commonplace than Lord Lytton. Yet 
all these tried their hands at 
Early Christian romance. To be sure, 
none of them brought in what the 
more popular authors do bring in. Lord 
Lytton came no nearer than the son of 
the widow of Nain. Mr. Pater was 
chiefly interested in his hero, whom we 
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fondly expected to make love to Mes- 
salina, but who was not half an Epi- 
curean. Lytton’s novel was the best 
of the three; I confess to a partiality for 
Arbaces, and the gladiators were fine 
fellows. “The Gladiators” — surely 
Whyte Melville must be added to the 
list of Early Christian novelists—while 
“Hypatia” is rather remote from 
Jerusalem. 

All these novels are rather pedantic. 
One cannot really be interested in balnea, 
and vomitoria, and atria, and impluvia, 
and the “Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities,” when done into fiction. I have 
only read the early Early Christian ro- 
mances, Lytton’s, Lockhart’s, and 
“Marius the Epicurean,” but I wlways 
know what is coming. There is atways 
a Briton, enslaved and virtuous. There 
is always a nice, good Christian girl, 
with a Roman “District.” There is 
always a luxurious Roman, “a-winking 
at her with his wicked old eye.” There 
is always a Christian pére noble who 
goes to the lions with dignity. There is 
always a gladiatorial set-to; and Nero, 
with his emerald eyeglass; and the 
Catacombs. The noble Briton, after 
performing prodigies of valor, is usu- 
ally converted, and marries the pleasing 
Early Christian girl. There is com- 
monly a Greek philosopher, a parasite 
and a minor poet. Now, except for the 
opportunities of torturing people, and 
lighting temples with live torches, and 
describing l’orgie échevelée, and sailing 
near the wind about Petronius Arbiter, 
these are not good materials. Atria, 
vomitoria, the baths, the rcetiarius, are 
now pretty bare. Dean Farrar has 
done them, or some of them. Every- 
body has done them. The local colors 
have been used again and again. This 
is so evident that nobody could hope for 
a “boom” with an archzeological novel 
on pre-Christian Rome. Catiline is a 
fine blackguard, but he no longer 
“abuses our patience.” The flirtations 
of Ovid and Julia would not win the 
American reader. The affair of the 
Bacchic Mysteries is scandalous, but 
the scandal is too old. These themes 
are improper; propriety is saved by 
bringing in Early Christians, as a con- 
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trast to the delightful naughtiness of 
home. 

What really does take the public's 
fancy in “Quo Vadis,” and “The Sorrows 
of Barabbas,” and the rest, isthe element 
of the reporter and interviewer. Mark 
Twain “wrote up” his murder of Czesar 
in the style of the American penny-a- 
liner, and probably he was more read 
than Shakespeare’s play on the same 
topic. There was an air of familiarity, 
of the contemporary, in Mark Twain's 
account of that pedantic crime. Not 
everyone has read the Gospels, but 
everyone has heard of the principal 
actors. Just as the public does not read 
books (except a few novels), but likes to 
read about the authors of the books “At 
Home,” so it likes to read a lively sketch 
of an Apostle at home. Peter’s wife's 
mother would make good “copy,” also 
the treatment of Peter’s wife by the 
local medical man. A Demoniac at 
home is thrilling, and to know what 
kind of clothes Pontius Pilate wore is 
a separate ecstasy. Paul’s own hired 
house, the rent he paid, his modest fur- 
niture, his library, the fair Thecla (ah, 
there is a theme for a problem novel!), a 
dinner at Paul’s (details out of cribs to 
Horace or Juvenal), Peter dropping in 
to see Paul, an altercation with Simon 
Magus—this kind of rapportage just 
suits the public. These things are, in- 
deed, Interviews with Celebrities. 
How much further the popular novelist 
dares to go I confess that I am not 
anxious to inquire. Judas I have met 
(in an American novel); he was fond of 
Mary Magdalene, who had tortoise-shell 
colored eyes. Judas was represented as 
“coming in, more volcanic than ever,” 
for his flame was not crowned. To like 
to read such stuff proves a lack of 
humor, of imagination and, one would 
say, of reverence, but many of the 
clergy seem of a different opinion, and 
it is their business. Perhaps we should 
look at these books as analogous to the 
old Miracle plays, and as proof that the 
public, though familiar, is not con- 
temptuous, but bien pensant. Perhaps 
they “do good.” This, I think, is why 
so many of the clergy approve of Early 
Christian novels. They exactly answer 
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in our day, and granting our social con- 
ditions to the old dramas in which Bib- 
lical history was acted in Miracle and 
Mystery plays, they fill up the space 
which the imagination leaves vacant, 
and show the characters in real dresses 
and properties. Meanwhile the critic’s 
sense of propriety is offended, though no 
harm is meant, and probably no harm is 


done. 
ANDREW LANG. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HOW TRADER JEVONS WAS RESCUED.! 


(A STORY OF THE NIGER DELTA.) 


On a scorching day in October Major 
Howard, who ruled over a wide district 
lying far away among the swampy for- 
ests surrounding the Niger creeks, in 
the name of the British Protectorate 
held a Court of Justice in the Kanu con- 
sulate. Green lattices shut out the light 
but not the heat. Through the open 
doorway the yellow waters of a muddy 
river could be seen flashing like molten 
brass in the sun, while a punkah flapped 
noisily above the mass of naked black 
humanity which waited the consul’s 
pleasure. 

Major Howard frowned as he glanced 
at the ebony faces and tattooed limbs of 
the negro crowd before him, for the 
temperature was that of an oven, and he 
was weary of listening to endless 
charges of wife-beating, murder, and 
robbery of oil-canoes. 

“It would require the wisdom of Solo- 
mon to get at the truth of these steries,” 
he said, turning towards a haggard 
white man who lounged in a canvas 
chair. 

“I shouldn’t try,” answered Lieuten- 
ant Wayne carelessly. “No one can 
think in this heat. Adjourn the court 
until it’s cooler, or you'll go down with 
fever again.” Then the speaker shiv- 
ered violently and beads of cold perspi- 

1 It will be seen that this story was written 
before Consul Phillips’s disastrous expedition to 
Benin last year, and the subsequent defeat of 
the king and capture of the city by the punitive 
force under Rear-Admiral Rawson. 
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ration stood out upon his forehead, for 
the grasp of the swamp malaria was 
upon him. 

The consul raised his hand, and an 
interpreter slowly droned out a charge 
of firing on the mail-canoe against a 
group of naked river-men, while from 
the broad veranda came the tramp of 
heavy feet, as the black Yoruba seniries 
marched to and fro with loaded rifles in 
their hands. 

Presently a tall sergeant entered the 
building, and behind him followed a 
negro, whose lighter color and more 
regular features showed that a trace of 
the Arab blood of the North flowed in 
his veins. “A Haussa this time,” said 
the lieutenant sharply. “Let him speak, 
major; it will be interesting.” 

The naked chest and arms of the new- 
comer were torn with thorns and 
slashed with the saw-edged blades of 
the plume-grass; his cotton garment 
hung in ribands about his powerful 
frame, and he walked stiffly and 
wearily, as one who had journeyed far 
in spite of fatigue and hunger. 

“Who is this man, sergeant?” said the 
consul. 

The negro, raising his hand in salute, 
answered for himself in the vernacular. 
“I am of the Haussa people, and once 
served the white queen in the Lagos 
bush. My master, the white trader who 
is lame, lies dying by the swamp of 
three rivers. The heathen carriers fled. 
stealing the canoe and much plunder; I 
would have slain them but that they 
stole also the cartridges. There is 
hurry, if you would save him alive; I 
have travelled fast for days to bring the 
news.” 

“This matter shall be seen to; you 
have done well,” said the consul in the 
tongue of the North. “Take him away, 
sergeant, and feed him.” 

“It’s that mad Jevons again,” ob- 
served Lieutenant Wayne. “Some other 
insane scheme to get at the Benin ivory, 
though he knows the king has closed 
every creek against the white men. It’s 
a wonderful place, Old Benin; full of 
ivory, the niggers say, but only a few 
Europeans have ever been in it, and 
they were glad to get out alive. I can’t 
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understand how the crazy idiot ever got 
so far, now all the river-tribes are ris- 
ing. How are you going to bring him 
back?” 

Major Howard frowned. “Confusion 
to the traders!’ he said. “They are re- 
sponsible for half the bloodshed that 
goes on, while we get all the blame. I 
can do nothing; Charters is away with 
my launch and all the troops, investi- 
gating a report that the river-men are 
coming down to raid the factories. It’s 
hard to ask you, when you're only a 
guest and sick too.” 

Lieutenant Wayne rose wearily to his 
feet. “I’ve nothing to do with this dis- 
trict, thank heaven, and my head seems 
filled with fire instead of blood; but I 
can’t let the poor wretch die in the bush. 
Tell that sable liar to continue, and I'll 
start now,” he said. Then the two men 
shook hands, and the lieutenant went 
out. Presently a bugle-call awakened 
the echoes of the cottonwoods; the 
scream of a steam-whistle followed, 
and, leaning forward, the major saw his 
visitor’s white-painted launch churning 
her way up the muddy stream. 

Two days passed, and on the evening 
of the third, Lieutenant Wayne lay be- 
side the iron tiller, gazing anxiously 
ahead as the launch steamed through 
the heart of the shadowy forest. The 
sun had dipped behind the wall of foli- 
age which hemmed in the muddy 
stream, leaving the western heavens 
blazing with orange and saffron, against 
which the tufted fronds of the tall 
palms overtopping the cottonwoods 
stood out black and sbarp—a lace-like 
tracery of ebony upon a setting of red- 
gold—while in the lurid crimson light 
the water gleamed like a river of blood. 

“Be very near now, sah,” said the 
Haussa. 

“About time we were,” answered the 
lieutenant peevishly. “It will be dark 
in half an hour; the frogs are beginning 
already. ‘TThere’s a leopard too,” he 
continued, as a long, dismal howl rang 
out from the shadowy bush and echoed 
from palm to palm. 

Presently the sunset splendors paled 
and faded; dense wreaths of white 
fever-mist spread their ghostly trails 
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across the oily current, and darkness 
settled down over the rustling palms, 
At last the Haussa signalled to stop, 
and the launch was steered against the 
bank. Wayne’ stepped cautiously 
ashore, and crawling along a network of 
arched roots overhanging wmeasureless 
depths of evil-smelling, bubbling slime, 
at last stood upon dry land. Moving 
slowly forward through the gathering 
mist he followed the Haussa until the 
latter pointed with his hand to some- 
thing glimmering white among the but- 
tress-like roots of a huge cottonwood. 
The lieutenant stopped when his eyes 
fell upon the little shelter-tent. Every- 
thing seemed so unnaturally still, and 
his nerves were shaken with fever and 
want of sleep. Then, bracing himself 
to meet what might be inside, he drew 
the canvas apart and entered. 

“Thank goodness, here’s a lamp,” he 
gasped, and striking a match, the 
smoky, yellow glow shone down upon 
the shrunken figure of a man lying on a 
roll of palm-mat, with processions of 
many kinds of creeping things crawling 
over him. The stranger opened his 
eyes, and, blinking in the unaccustomed 
brightness, pushed the matted hair back 
from his streaming forehead, as Wayne 
said cheerily: “It’s all right now; we'll 
look after you; you're trader Jevons, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,” was the feeble answer, “I’m 
Jevons. Ten cases of gin, forty pieces 
of cloth, two tusks—all gone—where's 
the headsman’s staff?’ 

“It is foolishness; the fever is upon 
him,” said the Haussa in the vernac- 
ulur; then, stooping down, he handed 
the lieutenant an ebony staff curious!y 
inlaid with ivory and gold, whereat the 
officer marvelled, for he knew suck 
things were only given as tokens of 
authority to persons who kad dealings 
with tie sable potentates, and by the 
devices upon it he recognized the in- 
signia of one of the savage Benin chiefs. 
He knelt down and held his flask to the 
blackened lips. A faint glow of color 
came into the sufferer’s hollow cheeks, 
but he only babbled incoherent non- 
seuse, as the officer, himself too weak 
with fever, made a vain attempt to 
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raise the wasted form. Then the 
Haussa gathered his master in his arms 
like a child, and carefully picking their 
way they returned on beard. 

A case of provisions was hastily 
opened: soup and wine were brought 
out; and after bathing the sick man’s 
face with vinegar the Heutenant fed 
him with a spoon, until.the glittering 
eyes closed and the trader fell peace- 
fully asleep. Then Wayne went on 
deck, and found the launch steiming 
slowly through low-lying vapor, out of 
which the forest rose in black walls on 
either hand, while a flood of silvery 
light shone down as the moon swung 
slowly above the cottonwoods. “Open 
that throttle; she’s only going half- 
speed,” he said, moving forward to the 
engine-cockpit. 

The black artificer, who never ceased 
to regret the day he left the comfortable 
Mission launch at Lagos to enter this 
wild region of bloodshed and pestilence, 
answered nervously: “No fit to see, sah; 
be many snag, sab.” 

“I said, open the throttle,” repeated 
the officer sternly, and as the trembling 
negro gave her every pound of steam 
and forced the twinkling fires, the 
launch leaped forward, _ shivering 
through every plate to the rapid vibra- 
tion of her engines. Then Wayne threw 
himself down beside the tiller, striving 
to pierce the low-lying mist ahead, and 
listening to the gurgling wash of the 
propeller lapping noisily among the 
reeds ashore. He knew well enough 
the risk of ripping open the thin plates 
against a drifting cottonwood log, or 
ramniing a bank of putrefying ooze; but 
he also knew that if the river-tribes had 
news of his passing that way, there 
would be a flotilla of canoes ready to 
intercept him coming down. Therefore 
there was no time to lose. 

“Deep water must be this side; it’s 
eddying yonder,” he said, and sheered 
the launch in towards the massy 
branches of the cottonwoods which rose 
above the mist overhanging the stream. 
The next moment he felt a jarring 
crash, and the launch stopped dead, roll- 
ing down until the water washed high 
about her deck. There was a hoarse 
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shout from the Yorubas crouching for- 
ward, and a heavy splash in the muddy 
stream, followed by a roar of escaping 
steam as the black engineer, fearing for 
his boilers, opened the valve. Then the 
propeller beat hard astern, whirling up 
the foam, and a dripping Yoruba 
crawled on board; but the launch stub- 
bornly refused to move; her bows were 
wedged hard and fast in the mud. 

“It’s no use,” said the lieutenant; “we 
can’t do anything more till daylight, 
when we'll jettison something and 
heave her off, for the river's rising fast. 
Bank up, and close the fire-door, en- 
gineer; put every light out; and see to it 
that no man speaks, or we'll have alli 
our throats cut, if the river-men find us 
now.” Then he went below into the 
tiny, high-roofed cabin where the heat 
was almost unendurable, though even 
that was to be preferred to the mist out- 
side, which brings disease and death to 
the unfortunate European who breathes 
it. Veiling the glass towards the river 
he lighted the swinging lamp and turned 
to the sick man, who feebly stretched 
out his hand. 

“I’m better now,” he gasped; “the de- 
lirium has gone; you’re very kind.” 

“Never mind that,” answered Wayne 
shortly. “Drink this—down with it. 
You're not to talk yourself back into the 
fever; but if you can explain how you 
managed to get through those creeks 
without an expedition, I’d like to hear.” 

A faint smile flickered in the glittering 
eyes as the trader spoke again. “You 
government men don’t know all about 
the creeks yet, nor the natives either. If 
it had not been for the fever and those 
cowardly canoe-men, I’d have come 
down with a thousand pounds’ worth of 
ivory. Some of the Benin headmen sell 
a little on the sly, though it travels 
to the Atlantic through the swamps be- 
hind Lekki and Lagos.” Here he 
stopped abruptly, gasping for breath. 

“There, there, don’t talk any more,” 
said Wayne; “but that game’s not worth 
the candle. There was Johnson found 
wandering in the swamps—mad; and 
Thornton never heard of again.” 

“As I should have been if you had 
not come,” was the answer. “When I 

















got sick the canoe-boys bolted, taking 
everything they could lay their hands on 
—but my head’s going round—and 
round,” and the adventurer sank slowly 
back on the locker. 

Wayne turned out the light, and, slid- 
ing back the scuttle-hatch, looked out 
into the night. The mist was thinning 
fast, and already the river !ay shimmer- 
ing and flashing in the radiant moon- 
light of the tropics, though the launch 
was wrapped about in the shadow of the 
bank. Sombre masses of foliage rose 
up on either hand, and a dense, steamy 
atmosphere, wherein the fragrance of 
lily flowers and an odor as of all manner 
of spices, mingled with the sour emana- 
tions of rotting vegetation, lay heavily 
over all. A silence that could be felt, 
the silence of the African forest, 
brooded over cottonwood and river, em- 
phasized, not broken, by the faint, oily 
gurgle of the water, and the dry rustle 
of the palm-boughs shivering before an 
unfelt breeze. 

“How this climate gets on one’s 
nerves,” said the officer half aloud; “or 
perhaps it’s the fever. There’s some- 
thing in that silence which crushes one’s 
spirits down.” Even as he spoke, a 
Yoruba crawled quietly along the deck 
and observed, “Bushman live, sah.” 

For some moments the lieutenant lis- 
tened eagerly, then the distant stroke of 
paddles cime faintly out of the shad- 
ows, drawing nearer and nearer until it 
was evident that a flotilla of canoes was 
descending the stream. Swinging him- 
self up on deck the white man called his 
half-dozen Yorubas together. “If the 
heathen see us, we must fight hard for 
our lives,” he said in the tongue of the 
North, “but it may be the river-men will 
pass. See to it that no man fires with- 
out my word.” There was a grim mur- 
mur in reply, for the Yorubas were 
fighting men, born and reared in a wild 
land of. midnight foray on the fringe of 
the Western Soudan. Then the officer 


knelt silently beneath the shield of the 
machine-gun in the bows, and the black 
soldiers clustered round, their fingers 
tightening on the Snider stocks, as the 
splashing thud of many paddles grew 
louder and 


louder. The lieutenant 
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glanced anxiously about him. The 
launch still Iay wrapped in the black 
shadow of the cottonwoods, close by the 
misty bank, while the vapor had drifted 
away from the farther side of the river, 
and water and forest lay clear in the 
moonlight. 

Nearer and nearer came the flotilla, 
until the white man could plainly hear 
the paddle-hafts grinding against the 
gunwales of the canoes, and the gur- 
gling beneath the bows as the light 
craft leaped ahead at each steady 
stroke. Then he caught his breath, 
and his hands closed round the crank of 
the gun as one after another a flotilla of 
long craft, each hollowed out of a single 
cottonwood log, shot round a bend and 
swept out into the moonlight. He could 
hear the men breathing hard as they 
whirled the carved paddles aloft; then, 
bending forward with a hiss, they 
dipped the dripping blades together, and 
the light canoes forged ahead, the yel- 
low water breaking into foam beneath 
the thrust of the bows. The crews 
were muscular negroes of great stature 
and breadth of shoulder, their naked, 
ebony skin covered with quaint devices 
in blue tattoo, and their hair knitted up 
into innumerable plaits; while in the 
stern of every craft a pile of flintlock 
guns and keen matchets sparkled and 
flashed as they caught the rays of the 
moon. 

The lieutenant felt every nerve quiver- 
ing and his heart throbbing fast as he 
waited with set teeth, his hand upon 
the gun; then he heard a hissing sound 
as the men drew in a long breath, and 
the tension slackened, for the canoes 
held steadily on and passed them by. 

“Thank heaven!” he said as the beat 
of many paddles died away, far down 
the misty river. “Helpless as we are, I 
could have made no stand against a 
crowd like that. I wonder if they're 
looking for us, or are only on their way 
to burn the village of a peaceable tribe.” 

Wrapping himself in a thin water- 
proof, he leaned back against the hatch, 
with the mist, which still clung to the 
swampy bank, slowly drifting past him, 
and, his head swimming with malaria. 
kept close watch as the dreary hours 
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went by. All night long there was a 
noise of paddles as canoe after canoe 
descended the muddy stream, for the 
river-men were rising at last, and their 
light craft stole out from every fever- 
haunted creek and oozy backwater, to 
form part of the fleet which afterwards 
sacked Akassa, and kept three of Her 
Majesty’s gunboats occupied for a time 
before the storming of Sacrifice Point. 

But even the longest night comes to 
an end at last, and when a faint grey 
light filtered down and a rosy glow 
flushed the brightening East, the lieu- 
tenant rose stiffly to his feet, and shak- 
ing the drenching dew from him said 
sharply: “Stir them fire, engineer; hun- 
dred pound ’team one time. Yorubas, 
throw over that coal, and swim off with 
them rope to tall palm.” 

Two black soldiers stepped forward; 
stripping off their karki uniform they 
glanced doubtfully at the thick, turgid 
water for a moment, and then, seizing 
the end of a coil of line, sprang out over 
the rail, while their comrades jettisoned 
sack after sack of precious coal. 
Wayne shivered a little as he watched 
the swimmers; he understood the mean- 
ing of that hesitating glance, for he 
knew that scaly alligators lurked in the 
ooze below. 

By the time the early rays of the sun 
fell shimmering across the river, light- 
ing up the gloomy forest, all was ready. 
A pulsing jet of steam roared away 
from the escape-pipe: the Yorubas 
shouted and yelled as they hauled upon 
the ropes made fast to the opposite 
bank; and the propeller whirled and 
splashed as it churned up the foam 
astern. The launch shivered and trem- 
bled, then stirred a little in her oozy bed, 
for the rains had begun in the interior 
and the creeks were rising hour by hour. 
Presently one of the Yorubas raised a 
hoarse cry, “River-man come, sah;” and 
as he glanced down the stream the lieu- 
tenant’s heart stood still, for he saw a 
fleet of canoes stealing quietly through 
the patches of drifting mist and stretch- 
ing from bank to bank. Next moment 
there was a patter of naked feet, and 
the black engineer fled by in a panic, 
ready to dive into the after-locker out of 
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harm’s way. The lieutenant stretched 
out his arm and caught the man by the 
collar; in a sudden burst of rage he 
shook off his weakness and flung him 
violently back against the boiler-casing. 
“Stir a foot and I'll kill you,” he said. 
“Sergeant Amadu, put a bullet through 
him the moment he leaves the cockpit;” 
and then his voice rang out in the 
Yoruba tongue: “Courage, my children: 
Show what the men of the North can 
do—heave!” 

The men panted and hauled upon the 
straining ropes until the veins stood out 
upon their ebony foreheads, while a 
long, shrill yell of derision and hate rose 
from the approaching flotilla, and was 
echoed by a smaller fleet which, having 
traversed a backwater, was approach- 
ing from behind. 

The lieutenant smiled very grimly. 
“They needn’t have taken the trouble,” 
he muttered. “I’m going down that 
creek with the news, though all the 
heathen in Africa bar the way.” Then 
his voice rose sharp and clear, for the 
grasp of the fever loosened before the 
call of stern necessity, a thing by no 
means unusual in the swamps: “For 
your lives—heave!” 

The launch shivered again; a low 
gurgling noise rose from beneath her, 
and at last she dragged her keel out of 
the mud and shot away into deep water, 
safely afloat. It was only just in time, 
for a chorus of yells, whistles and hisses 
rose from the river-men, and the canoes 
came surging through the water, a short 
fifty yards away. 

“Stand by the machine-gun, Amadu! 
Every man flat on deck with his rifle! 
Hard astern, engineer!” The sharp 
commands rang out clearly, and the 
black engineer trembled as he obeyed, 
wishing himself, more devoutly than 
ever, back again in the snug Mission 
launch at Lagos. The launch backed 
away stern first, accelerating her speed 
as she went, and the tribesmen looked 
on in amazement; then they whirled 
their paddles madly lest the prey should 
fall into the hands of their comrades 
higher up the river. The lieutenant, 
who sat with drawn face, gripping the 
iron tiller until the knuckles shone white 
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through his yellow skin, started as he 
felt a touch on his arm, and saw the 
sick trader lying on the deck behind 
him, a mere bundle of torn rags and 
thinly covered bone, cuddling the stock 
of a Snider in his claw-like hands. 
“Get below, man—quick! This is no 
place for you,” he said hoarsely. 

“Blue tattoo—circles and dots in re- 
lief,” the figure replied in a hollow 
voice; “three cheek-slashes—I know 
them well; that’s the tribe that killed 
poor Thornton and stole my rubber; 
I've a long score to settle;’ and 
the gaunt scarecrow, raising itself on 
one hand, said something in an un- 
known tongue at which the Yorubas 
shouted in grim delight. 

“Silence there!” said the lieutenant 
sternly, carefully estimating the dis- 
tance between the launch and the ap- 
proaching canoes. Then his voice rose 
harsh and cracked: “Full speed ahead, 
engineer! Wait the word to fire, then 
hold on all!” The black artificer pulled 
over the link, the launch slowly 
stopped and then, gathering way 
again, swept on faster and faster, 
straight for the centre of the flotilla, 
the muddy river roaring apart beneath 
her bows, while each man held his 
breath. 

There was a great flashing and splut- 
tering of flint-lock guns; the front of 
the flotilla was veiled in whirling 
smoke, and a shower of ragged iron 
screamed by overhead, tearing the 
awnings to ribands. But, fond as he 
is of firearms, the West African is a 
most indifferent marksman, and glanc- 
ing quickly at the prostrate figures 
along the deck the lieutenant saw there 
was no one touched. The next mo- 
ment he raised his hand; there was a 
ringing report, a jarring vibration fol- 
lowed by a rapid crash of firing, and 
the launch was wrapped about in 
acrid, blue vapor. Then the roar of 
the machine-gun ceased, and a chok- 
ing voice came out of the smoke, 
“Breech-block jam, sah.” 

“The usual nigger trick with a ma- 
chine-gun; remember Jawtoun,” said 
a voice at the lieutenant’s feet; but the 
only answer was a wild yell of “Hold 
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on, there—then give it them with the 
Snider!” and the launch rushed at top 
speed into the smoke. “You would 
have it, and by George you shall!” 
hissed the lieutenant through his teeth. 
The next moment there was a crash, a 
loud rending of timber and snapping of 
paddles, followed by screams, shouts 
and curses, as the launch plunged 
right into the midst of the canoes, her 
steel stem crushing in the soft cotton- 
wood like cardboard, and piling the 
light craft one over another in a chaos 
of ruin, while, either by accident or in- 
tent, the black engineer had opened the 
whistle, and a splitting scream shrilled 
through the pandemonium. But the 
savage inhabitants of the Niger 
swamps are not all cowards and swim 
like fishes; and, as the little vessel 
sawed her way through the frail bar- 
rier, black arms rose from amidst the 
wreckage, and dripping, naked figures 
made desperate attempts to climb on 
board, while the Sniders flashed and 
hammered, or the brass-bound butts 
rose and fell like flails, as each 
man fought hard for his own right 
hand. 

The old savage blood stirred again in 
the heart of the cowardly engineer, 
and, forgetting the teaching of the good 
missionaries at Lagos, he laid about 
him left and right with the keen edge 
of a coal-shovel; while the sick trader, 
lying at full length upon the hatch, 
fired as fast as he could thrust the 
cartridges into the hot chamber of his 
rifle. 

How long it all took the lieutenant 
could never be sure—perhaps one min- 
ute, perhaps two; and then, with her 
whistle still screaming shrill defiance, 
the launch was flying down the river, 
while the yellow waters astern were 
cumbered with a mass of overturned 
canoes and swimming heads among 
which the uninjured craft were franti- 
cally paddling. There was blood upon 
her rail and the awnings were rent and 
tattered; but though several of the 
Yorubas were wounded no one was 
seriously hurt. 

“Thank goodness we're through,” 
said the lieutenant hoarsely, as he 
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wiped the powder-grime from his 
blackened face. “It’s surprising with 
uow little bloodshed you can get up a 
gorgeous fight, under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Stop that infernal noise, 
engineer!’ Then he sat down very 
limply on the hatch, and leaned his 
throbbing head against an awning- 
spar, while the sick trader was carried 
below in a state of total collapse. The 
officer nodded as he saw the feeble 
form laid upon the lockers, and then, 
ill as he was himself, crawled down to 
do what he could for his companion. 
He was in no way surprised, for the 
malaria fever is a strange disease, and 
he had seen men almost at the last 
gasp do extraordinary things under the 
influence of excitement. 

So, unmolested and free from pursuit, 
the launch held on her way through 
the tangled creeks, until she safely 
reached the Protectorate outpost of 
Kanu. 

There is little more to tell. Soon 
afterwards a_ well-armed flotilla 
churned its way inland through many 
a winding creek, and for a time the 
power of the river-tribes was broken. 
and there was, not peace, but a kind 
of armed neutrality in the land. 

Lieutenant Wayne recovered from 
the malaria, as he had already recov- 
ered from previous attacks, and still 
assists a harassed consul in maintain- 


ing, or trying to maintain, some 
kind of order throughout a savage 
district. 


Trader Jevons was taken care of at 
the Kanu consulate until he too re- 
covered, when he departed again for 
some unknown destination, far away 
among the rotting swamps, in another 
attempt to open trade with some of the 
headmen of the King of Benin. Noth- 
ing has since been heard of him, and 
the Protectorate officials shake their 
heads when questioned about his prob- 
able fate. Lieutenant Wayne, how- 
ever, says that it would take a very 
wily bushman to circumvent Jevons, 
and believes he may yet come out of 
the fever-haunted swamps with pre- 
cious tusks from Old Benin. 


HAROLD BINDLOsS. 
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From the Deutsche Revue. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FRANZ LISZT. 

My first meeting with Franz Liszt 
Was not a personal one;. Liszt, in the 
zenith of his fame, gave a concert in 
Hamburg and I, an obscure boy pian- 
ist, of course had no more ardent desire 
than to hear him, the greatest pianist 
of his time, a desire which my kind 
father gratified. So with a throbbing 
heart I went from the neighboring city 
of Altona to the hotel “Alte Stadt Lon- 
don.” It was before the terrible Ham- 
burg conflagration, in the days of 
small concert halls. The most fashion- 
able one in Hamburg was in this very 
hotel, and accommodated only four or 
five hundred persons. Liszt, so far as 
I know, was the first pianist who ever 
gave his concerts entirely alone, with- 
out the aid of any other artist, and he 
did so in this case, except that he per- 
formed the famous septette in D mi- 
nor by Hummel with the accompani- 
ment of several Hamburg artists. 
Liszt, whose figure was extremely 
slender and elegant, began with the 
sonata quasi una fantasia in C-sharp 
minor by Beethoven, and I remember 
perfectly that I was as much enrap- 
tured by the peerless execution of the 
first two movements as amazed at the 
rhythmical deeds of violence which he 
perpetrated in the last one. Of course 
my impressions varied during the re- 
mainder of his performance in a sim- 
ilar way. He played like Liszt; played 
as no other pianist has before or since: 
his marvellous, unsurpassed bravura 
and skill were always blended with 
poesy and the keenest musical intelli- 
gence; beldness, passion, grace, ele- 
gance, humor, simplicity of expres- 
sion, were all present at the proper 
time and compelled unbounded admira- 
tion; but he liked to lead the blind mul- 
titude by the nose a little, so he al- 
lowed himself to commit all sorts of 
eccentricities, at which even I, a mere 
boy, could not help shaking my head. 
I remember how astonished I was 
when in Rossini’s overture to William 
Tell, marvellously executed in other re- 
spects, he hammered the call of the 
Alpine cowherds with the right side 














of the right fore-finger! Inimitable 
performances, without the slightest 
flaw, which after the lapse of almost 
sixty years are still perfectly distinct 
in my memory, were Hummel’s sep- 
tette, Moscheles’ chromatic G major 
Etude, the Schubert Serenade and the 
two movements previously mentioned 
of Beethoven’s so-called Moonlight 
Sonata. I was greatly impressed by 
the fact that Liszt did not retire from 
the stage between the different pieces, 
but descended into the hall and talked 
with the beautiful ladies like the most 
finished society man. 

Many years passed. I was living—in 
1848—in Leipsic, when Ernst, the mag- 
nificent violinist who was as great a 
genius as Liszt, and who at that period 
spent a long time in Leipsic, induced 
me to go with him to Weimar to pay 
Liszt a visit. Of course I was more 
than happy to make the master’s ac- 
quaintance. We reached Weimar 
about noon and went to Altenburg, 
where Liszt then resided. He received 
Ernst cordially, and myself, his pro- 
tégé, with the winning kindness pe- 
culiar to him, and at once invited us to 
dinner. Our host, with his secretary 
and business manager Belloni, Ernst 
with his secretary Franke, and I, were 
the only persons present at the meal, 
which, though not equal to one of 
Lucullus’s banquets, was handsomely 
served. Bavarian beer and sack ac- 
companied the dishes. Liszt refused 
the latter, remarking how strange it 
was that the had the reputation of 
drinking a great deal of wine and fre- 
quently breaking strings, while neither 
was true. (In fact, I never saw him 
break a string; his touch was always 
elastic, even in Titanic outbursts.) In 
those days he preferred a small glass 
of brandy to the best mark cham- 
pagne, and drank several of them dur- 
ing the dinner. When he offered it to 
us, too, and Ernst declined for me. 
saying: “Reinecke is a Puritan; he 
drinks no brandy.” Liszt replied: “You 
are perfectly right, my dear Reinecke; 
I shall give it up too.” Yet he drank 


his Mocha with a dash of Cognac. 
After dinner he invited me to accom- 
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pany him toa pupil to whom he was to 
give a lesson (it was Professor Alex- 
ander Winterberger, now a well-known 
composer). Nothing could have pleased 
me better than to attend a lesson on 
the piano given by Liszt. During the 
whole time Liszt remained standing 
behind his pupil’s chair; made acute, 
often humorous, remarks upon the play- 
ing; sometimes executed single pas- 
sages in an absolutely inimitable man- 
ner; and from time to time took a sip 
of Cognac from a small travelling-flask 
which he carried in his breast-pocket. 
In the evening Liszt invited me to play 
for him, as I could not share the game 
of whist that had been arranged. But, 
on the other hand, he showed all the 
more interest in my playing. Yet as, 
during the game, he occasionally took 
a sip of brandy, I could not resist the 
question whether he had desisted from 
his intention of “giving up” that day? 
He laughingly denied this, adding that 
such things could only be dispensed 
with very gradually, at the same time 
telling me of many heroic deeds in 
this line in former years. I remem- 
bered this first meeting when, a few 
years before his death, Liszt visited me 
in my apartments up three flights of 
stairs. It was a terribly warm day in 
summer and the old maestro was evi- 
dently greatly exhausted. My wife of 
course offered him everything which is 
usually considered refreshing in such 
weather, but without success; then I 
recalled my first visit to him and sug- 
gested a little glass of brandy. “Yes, 
that would be the very thing!” he re- 
plied. So the taste had not yet wholly 
deserted him, though it never became 
disastrous; for, as is well known, he 
lived to old age and always remained 
active, mentally vigorous and even pro- 
ductive. 


This was my last meeting with 
Liszt. But I ‘have others to de- 
scribe, which were both interesting 


and instructive to me. Soon after my 
first visit to Weimar with Ernst, Liszt 
invited me to spend a few days with 
him, and I still remember gratefully 
that period of pleasure and instruction. 
Once, when we were dining entirely 
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alone, the conversation turned upon 
Hummel and I pronounced his D-minor 
septette his finest work, at the same 
time mentioning that I had heard him 
play it in Hamburg several years be- 
fore. Liszt replied that Hummel’s F- 
sharp minor sonata would dispute the 
palm with it, and when I was obliged 
to confess that I had never heard it, 
he sat down at the piano and played 
the entire sonata from memory. After 
he had played for me the E-major 
Etude from Chopin’s Opus 10, dedi- 
cated to him, he said somewhat sadly: 
“I would give four years of my life if I 
had written those four pages.” Since 
hearing this Etude given by Liszt, no 
one else can render it to please me. He 
always played best at such times, with 
only a single listener; when he had a 
larger audience, some imp of mischief 
seemed to lead him to eccentricities 
and ecaprices. With winning kindness 
he asked to hear my latest composi- 
tions. I had composed a concert piece 
for the piano with the accompaniment 
of the orchestra—it appeared later 
as Opus 33. Liszt laid the poorly 
written score before him, and not only 
played it perfectly at sight, but en- 
riched my somewhat old-fashioned 
work by the most charming improvisa- 
tions. When, during the next few 
hours, to the great improvement of my 
piece, I had put similar ornamentation 
on paper, he was much pleased to hear 
his improvisations again. My varia- 
tions upon a saraband by Bach, ar- 
ranged as a duet (Opus 24), which he 
repeatedly played with me, he did not 
change at all. During this visit I also 
had an opportunity to see him as the 
conductor of an  opera—Flotoro’s 
“Martha.” When I returned to Leipsic 
he gave me a number of his pieces for 
the piano—among them the famous E- 
major Polonaise, the D-flat major 
Etude and the three nocturnes, “Love- 
Dreams”—and his friend, Princess Witt- 
genstein, honored me with a medallion 
(bas-relief) of Liszt which adorns my 


room still, while the former  oc- 
cupy a special place in my music 
cabinet. 


When I was living in Bremen in 
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1851, I received a charming letter from 
Liszt written from MHeligoland, in 
which he informed me of his approach- 
ing visit and at the same time proposed 
to give a concert in Bremen in which 
he would aid me; he had never played 
in Bremen and this might perhaps be 
of service. That I gratefully accepted 
this generous offer every one will un- 
derstand. I met him at the station, 
and he drove with me at once to the 
concert-hall to try the variations for 
two pianos on the march from “Pre- 
ciosa” by Mendelssohn and Moscheles, 
which had just appeared. After the in- 
troduction, ‘he interrupted the re- 
hearsal saying: “We'll stop here this 
evening, and I will improvise a ca- 
denza.” And how he fulfilled his in- 
tention that evening! It seemed as if 
he was presenting the audience with a 
visiting card inscribed in golden let- 
ters “Franz Liszt.” In the third varia- 
tion, unmistakably from Moscheles, he 
copied in a delightfully comical man- 
ner—which of course was intended to 
be recognized only by me—the some- 
what affected manner of execution 
adopted by Moscheles in his later 
years, so that it was hard work for me 
to keep from smiling. At the close he 
played his Don Giovanni fantasia. 
Every great singer, every songstress of 
note, might havelearned from him how 
to sing the music allotted to Don Gio- 
vanni and Zerlina. When he played the 
most difficult bravura passages, the 
longest cadenzas, which, executed by 
any other performer, would sooner or 
later have seemed to me mere needless 
tinsel, they gave under his hands the 
impression of, flowers and pearls 
which he was lavishly scattering. The 
enthusiasm of the audience was inde- 
scribable, and when, after the storm 
of applause which apparently would 
never end, I asked timidly if he would 
add any trifle, he shook his ‘head, lay- 
ing my hand on his heart, and I started 
as I felt how rapidly, almost audibly it 
was beating. 

When I intended to go from Bremen 
to Paris he provided me with numer- 
ous letters of introduction—to Berlioz, 
Erard, the Brothers Escudier, Prince 
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Wittgenstein, the Marquise de Fon- 
dras, Madame Patersi (his daughters’ 
instructress)—and also wrote an article 
about me for “France Musicale,” as an 
introduction to the Parisian public, and 
requested me to give piano lessons to 
his daughters, Blandine and Cosima, 
during my stay in the city—a request 
which I faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled. It has been a genuine grief 
to me that I could never show my grat- 
itude to this great artist and good man 
by sincere admiration of his composi- 
tions, but, in spite of all my efforts, I 
could never become really enthusiastic 
about them. Whoéver reproaches me 
with being narrow-minded on that ac- 
count may perhaps be right from his 
standpoint, but in matters of faith as 
well as in artistic taste we cannot 
force ourselves to anything. When I 
afterwards occupied positions as con- 
ductor, this fact could not remain con- 
cealed from him, and it is certainly an 
evidence of his kindness of heart and 
greatness of character that he con- 
tinued to show me the same good- 
will. 

I met Liszt once more in Meiningen, 
where I had been invited to take part 
in a concert for the monument to 
Johann Sebastian Bach in Ejisenach, 
and the evening before the perform- 
ance we were both at a reception given 
by Friedrich Bodenstedt. Of course 
Liszt was fairly besieged with entreat- 
ies to play. He turned over the piles 
of music lying upon the piano, dis- 
covered a duet by Franz Lachner and 
said to me, “Come, Reinecke, we will 
play once together.” And play it we 
did from beginning to end, and it lasted 
fully three quarters of an ‘hour; the 
listeners would rather have heard him 
alone five minutes. 

I am perfectly aware that these 
reminiscences possess special value to 
myself; but, as even the smallest 
touches contribute something toward 
completing and perfecting the likeness 
of a great man, I have ventured to give 
this little sketch to the public. 

KARL REINECKE. 


Translated for The Living Age by Mary J. 
Safford. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE COMING OF SPRING IN THE WEST 
COUNTRY. 

The old road leads down to the old 
manor-house, which sleeps among its 
many-centuried oak and beech at the 
bottom of the coombe. The old manor- 
house dates back to the time of the 
Tudors. It is sheltered from every 
wind that blows by the hill-sides that 
tower above it and the grey woods that 
fledge them. The oldest and largest 
trees grow at the bottom of the coombe 
near the little river in the deep, damp 
loam, and spread their grey-mossed 
arms above the gabled roofs of the 
manor-house. People in the Middle 
Ages thought of shelter first; the 
modern notion of a view from the win- 
dows did not occur to them; nor did it 
occur to them that the dampness from 
the stream and the fish-ponds which it 
feeds in its course was unwholesome. 
So they built the old manor-house in 
the most sheltered nook with a very 
slight slope of greensward to separate 
it from the stream which, for how 
many centuries, has sawn its way 
through the hills and swept down 
the earth, to make in the bottom of 
the coombe little lawns and spaces 
of the most vivid emerald  ver- 
dure. 

The manor-house is old; the trees are 
old; but both manor-house and trees 
are things of yesterday compared to 
the old road which leads down the side 
of the coombe from the steepest part of 
the hill. The road zigzags all the way 
and is hollowed deep in red earth or 
soft sandstone which rise on either 
hand far above the heads of passers- 
by. The road could scarcely have been 
worse engineered for everything except 
picturesqueness. Like many of our 
west-country roads, it comes across a 
succession of coombes, dropping down 
one hill-side and rising up the other, so 
as to get the maximum of steepness 
and give the maximum of labor to 
horses and men. A little forethought 
could have avoided three-quarters of 
the steep hills it mounts and descends. 
Without any increase of distance 
worth considering, it could have been 
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run along the side or bottom of the 
coombe nearly level all the way. 

What was the reason for this strange 
thoughtlessness in its construction? 
The reason probably was that the old 
road was one of the pack-horse roads, 
by which in bygone centuries, before 
any wheeled carriage was in use, the 
traffic of the country was carried on. 
The pack-horse road again was doubt- 
less never surveyed or laid out; but 
was the slow development of some- old 
sheep-track winding up and down the 
hills. Thus the first road-maker was 
perhaps some independent old _bell- 
wether, who led the flock for some 
ovine reason in this precise direction. 
A sheep-path when once formed is not 
readily abandoned. I have observed 
that fact in Morocco, where horses or 
camels will follow a mere track along 
all its windings, and return to it after 
every effort a rider may take to keep a 
straight course. Men and pack-horses 
wore deeper and deeper the pathway 
once it was made. For man, too, is in- 
stinctively inclined to keep to the 
beaten track. But what number of 
centuries must it have taken to wear 
that deep, hollow track in the red sand- 
stone! And what memories might not 
those slopes of warm-hued, grey-lich- 
ened rock suggest, not only of the 
days of Norman knights, but of 
Saxon invader avd Danish _ rover, 
and further back of Roman legionary 
and woad-dyed, skin-clad Celtic tribes- 
man! 

They have passed, the generations 
of man that used this road, and left be- 
hind searcely a sign of their presence 
on the earth, save that the old road has 
sunk even-a little deeper beneath the 
pressure of their hurrying and transi- 
tory feet. And now we moderns fol- 
low the windings of this hoilow road- 
way in which the past generations of 
men followed the animals that first es- 
tablished the track. How the history 
of the old road recalls the history of 
the mind of humanity! The dim, in- 
distinct track of the animal instincts 
and perceptions developing into the 
deep-worn way; the present uncon- 
sciously based on the past, and to be 
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followed by the future towards what 
ultimate goal who can say? 

But the old road to-day has around 
it something fresh and- bright and 
young and yet older far than itself— 
the yearly recurring miracle of the 
spring. The soft yellow of the prim- 
rose stars, the scattered sapphires of 
the wood violets, gem the steep slopes 
on either side of the road. The chryso- 
prase-colored and delicate lacework 
of fernleaf moss carpets them. Ferns 
uncurl in sheltered nooks. The leafless 
boughs of old beech trees make a vault 
overhead, through which the cloudless 
April sky shines blue. Underneath 
them the delicate green of the wood- 
sorrel’s leaves is starred with the 
fragile beauty of its pale violet-veined 
flower-bells. 

At a turn in the road one enters a 
mist of green, which thickens and 
deepens in color on the grey-mossed 
arms of a group of ancient larcu trees. 
Then succeed the brown of buds swell- 
ing on the huge and sturdy branches 
of the many-centuried oak, and the 
cinnamon red of the syecamore’s trunk 
inlaid with living malachite of moss 
shattered in places by the work of the 
indefatigable woodpecker. 

A break in the overshadowing wood 
allows a glimpse from the red road of 
the opposite hillside, now a glory of 
golden gorse. Against the cool green 
of a water-meadow below little mounds 
of heaped earth show redly where the 
moles have been at work. The dark 
oak wood spreads before us over the 
hill-side, flecked here and there with 
green of newly unfolded horse-chestnut 
fans. 

Then again the hollow roadway 
winds between tall walls of soft red 
sandstone, grey in places with a deli- 
cate coating of lichen. Here no trees 
overshadow the road, but as _ the 
spring advances the tall bracken shoot 
up from a brown tangle of last year’s 
dead fronds and form a miniature 
forest, which arches over the rock 
walls and recalls the days of the tree- 
ferns when a mighty fauna filled the 
tropical forests of pre-historic Britain. 
Beds of matted green leafage on nar- 
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row ledges will soon be a blaze of blue- 
bell flowers, as if fragments of the May 
sky had come down to pave the earth. 
Already a few plants of broom thickly 
inlay the red sandstone with patines of 
bright gold. 

Emerging from the walls of sand- 
stone, the road drops into a clearing of 
the wood, where the starry primrose 
tufts are sprinkled like constellations 
over the deep green lawn. The foot- 
prints of the spring are here; but the 
very soul of the spring seems to find 
utterance in the general psalm of love 
which goes up from the birds. Sap- 
pho’s herald of spring, the nightingale, 
comes not so far west. But the black- 
cap is no bad substitute, and the mel- 
low fluting of the blackbirds never 
ceases. The soft, melodious cooing of 
contented wood-doves, from the dark 
pyramids of silver firs, invites human 
sympathy with the unalloyed happi- 
ness of a life of love. The tap-tapping 
of the woodpeckers comes clear at in- 
tervals from the great trees, for 
though one rarely hears their laugh or 
sees the yaffles at work, the wood is 
full of them. The twittering of the 
swallows and the chirping note of the 
tribe of finches are heard when for a 
brief space the treble of the thrush and 
the blackbird’s tenor are still. 

Many of the birds have recently come 
from distant lands—the swallows per- 
haps from Egypt, where they may 
have circled above the heads of stal- 
wart Camerons who now sleep well by 
the Atbara river; but all are back 
again in the English woodland, which 
has been the nesting home of them- 
selves and their ancestors time out of 
mind. The swallows are here, but the 
swifts are not due till next month. 

A wandering voice on the hillside a 
week ago proclaimed the return of the 
cukoo, and now that note which is the 
very harbinger of spring is frequent in 
every woody coombe. The cuckoo has 
been preceded a few days by the wry- 
neck, well known to the student of 
Theocritus, if indeed Simztha’s wy 
be the same bird. All these birds come 
from wintering in the South under the 
influence of that mysterious hereditary 
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instinct which brings them each year 
to the same woodland home. May not 
one conjecture that the human instiner 
of a future life may have, like this mys- 
terious bird-instinct, a full, if long-de- 
layed, satisfaction? The wryneck and 
the cuckoo are followed about the mid- 
dle or latter part of May by the night- 
jar, whose strange, jarring note is often 
to be heard where the top of the wood 
melts into the heathered moorland. 

In the gardens of the manor-house 
the stillness would be complete were it 
not for the undertone—the low murmur 
of the ocean of rising life—rising, ever 
rising to the attraction of the sun as 
the sea-tides rise to that of the moon. 
The voices of the birds I have named 
and many more mingle in this tidal 
wave of sound, and not least sweet 
among them is the melancholy sweet- 
ness of the far-travelled wood-war- 
bler’s notes. 

Down by the stream at the bottom of 
the coombe are marshalled companies 
of sworded flag-leaves, with bossy 
golden shields of marsh © marigold 
gleaming here and there. Out of the 


rushes and flags by the fish-ponds 
comes the shy moorhen, flirting its 
white upper tail-coverts. As not a 


bird is molested in these quiet old gar- 
dens, the moorhens have become 
numerous, and~great are the combats 
that go on at this season between the 
amorous males, which, at such mo- 
ments, leap up and strike at each other 
just like gamecocks, and seem, like the 
black cock in similar circumstances, 
careless of the approach of man. 

The tall beech trees which edge the 
lawn are vocal with rooks, and the 
parent birds may be seen feeding nest- 
fuls of unfledged young where the 
nests make biack blots high up among 
the tracery of leafless beech boughs. 
Flower-life, tree-life and insect-life are 
rapidly taking their place in the 
scheme of spring, but bird-life is for 
the present in the ascendant. 

It is pleasant to listen to the birds, 
and note how one bird answers 
another, and how rapturous is the 
feathered lovers’ talk. Monogamy is 
by no means a discovery of the human 
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intellect; blackbirds, for instance, pair 
not for one season only, but for life. 
How far do the birds experience the 
same feelings as ourselves? They 
have the virtues of affection, of con- 
stancy and courage. It is not only the 
female bird that risks her life for her 
offspring; the male bird has been seen 
(as the sparrow by Tourgueneff) to risk 
his life to defend from a dog a fledge- 
ling that had fallen to the ground. 
Whether to these unquestionably high 
virtues birds add some degree of rea- 
son it is hard to say. If we choose 
suitable sites for our houses and build 
them commodiously, so do they. If 
we converse with one another, so do 
they; and with nightingales, blackcaps, 
thrushes, blackbirds, larks and scores 
of other feathered singers in our mind, 
we are'forced to admit that as natural 
musicians they easily surpass men. 
Their virtues and their genius for song 
searcely admit of our calling them 
automata, and it is chiefly in their 
vices that they must be admitted to be 
inferior to mankind. 

But in truth it is the same with the 
bird-world as with the flower-world— 
we understand the secrets neither of 
the one nor of the other. If we did, 
we should, as Tennyson has said, “un- 
derstand what man and God is.” We 
cannot read the thoughts of the birds, 
or look at them or at ourselves with 
their eyes. We cannot—though a St. 
Francis of Assisi may take them to be 
his brothers and call them so—be sure 
if the birds are like ourselves in nature 
or we like them. But at least we may 
treat them as friends and protect them 
from injury, and find more pleasure in 
observing their habits and sympathiz- 
ing with their happiness than in taking 
their lives. 

It is just because the songbirds and 
all the feathered tribes, except specified 
gamebirds, are taboo to the British 
sportsman, though slaughtered by the 
French, that the coming of spring in 
our west-country woods to-day is much 
what it was in the days of Chaucer. 
It would be an ill day for England if 
we could no longer say of the spring- 
tide in the words of the old Hebrew 
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poet, “The time of the singing of birds 
is come.” 
J. V. 





From The Spectator. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 

The greatest Englishman of this gen- 
eration has passed away. The present 
writer has never been one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal following, recognizing 
in his genius a Celtic strain which 
created distrust, and when this Celtic 
strain induced the great Liberal leader 
to commit the blunder of his life, he op- 
posed him strongly; but in the long 
watch of thirty years he has never 
doubted that the statesman who died 
on Thursday was a great man, head 
and shoulders above his fellows, one of 
the figures which stand out in history. 
This quality of greatness was recog- 
nized very early. Mr. Gladstone was 
not thirty when the Tories looked to 
him as their future hope, when Ma- 
caulay exerted his full strength to de- 
stroy the influence of his first book, and 
when experienced members believed 
that as an orator he might rival the 
greatest who had ever swayed the 
House of Commons. This sense of his 
greatness deepened as time went on, 
until at last, as death one by one re- 
moved his superiors in official rank, the 
whole country accepted the fact that 
there was no such figure, that for good 
or evil he had mastered the Liberal 
mind of England, that no colleague 
was of the siightest importance to him 
—throughout he shed colleagues as a 
tree sheds leaves—and that he must be 
supported or resisted as the Govern- 
ment or the Opposition incarnate. 
How this extraordinary position was 
attained it is a little difficult to de- 
scribe, but we ourselves believe that 
he owed it to a combination of gifts 
very rare in the cultivated class. He 
was not the greatest orator of his time, 
never, for instance, quite reaching the 
height to which Mr. Bright, when the 
fire as of a Hebrew prophet glowed in 
his veins, repeatedly attained; but his 
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oratory had in it qualities of illumina- 
tion and persuasiveness which, as an 
instrument for convincing popular as- 
semblies, made it absolutely match- 
less. We remember once in 1863 that 
he wanted to levy the income-tax upon 
all rich charities, but the annoyance 
created among their managers and sub- 
scribers, who included practically the 
whole House of Commons, was so in- 
tense and so loudly expressed that the 
Whips insisted on the abandonment of 
the project. Mr. Gladstone gave way, 
but insisted upon delivering a speech 
he had prepared in explanation of his 
measure. He spoke for half an hour in 
a House nearly every man of which 
was personally aggrieved by his pro- 
posal, and when he sat down the chiefs 
of the Opposition publicly acknowl- 
edged that had the persisted he must 
have carried his vote. The speech, in 
fact, as any one who reads it can see, 
could not be answered except by the 
dull but immovable “No” of the privi- 
leged corporations he assailed. He 
could speak for four hours on Budget 
nights without evoking from either 
side a symptom of weariness; he could 
praise in a voice which almost reduced 
the subject of his eulogy to tears; and 
when he was moved to reproof, even 
men like Mr. Disraeli, with all his 
Hebrew wealth of scorn for a rival, 
shrank before the “Lord of the golden 
mouth and smiting eyes.” With an as- 
sembly outside the House he was irre- 
sistible, carrying critical Scotch au- 
diences off their feet with excitement, 
and hushing the duller English into 
rapt attention, broken only by bursts 
of applause so long continued as to 
give his throat a needed physical relief. 
His second quality was practicalness. 
He was a Lowland Scot on one side, 
though a Highlander on the other, and 
probably the greatest financier that 
ever lived, with a further reach 
in the arithmetical grasp of his mind 
than even Sir Robert Peel. His 
knowledge upon this subject seemed 
boundless, and astounded even the 
pundits of Somerset House. The 
writer remembers saying to him one 
day that the ancient habit of the great 
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of amassing silver had almost died 
away, and was instantly drowned in a 
flood of evidence that it had materially 
increased. It really seemed as if Mr. 
Gladstone knew the contents of the 
armoires of every great house in En- 
gland ever since the Revolution. He 
knew every detail of the complicated 
Irish Land Acts so well that a man 
who knew them fairly said that no one 
in the House understood them thor- 
oughly except Mr. Gladstone and Tim 
Healy. The third quality was his 
courage. It may be questioned if he 
knew what fear was. Attack, whether 
from opponent or from mob, had no 
effect on him except to call into his 
eyes a menacing glint which daunted 
very bold ruffians—the writer was 
within a yard of him once in a crowd 
which seemed to want his life—and 
very proud men; and the fearlessness 
extended to international affairs. He 
eared nothing, we have been told by 
men who knew, for the opposition of 
single powers. He was, in truth, a 
haughtily fearless man, ready to face 
France, or Mr. Disraeli, or a mob, or, 
we must add, recalcitrant colleagues, 
with a boldness which had for its root- 
cause something of disdain. Disdain, 
indeed, was in the very fibre of his in- 
tellect, disdain for all that was low, or 
crafty, or timid; disdain also for all 
who could not see the arguments he 
himself considered so irresistible. 

It was, however, the fourth quality. 
his reverence for the moral side of 
every question, which gave Mr. Glad- 
stone his final hold upon the affections 
of his countrymen, and made him, a 
Churchman to the bone, the idol of 
Nonconformists. He was, in fact, that 
character once so rare, now so com- 
mon, a High Church Puritan, and the 
British people, always Puritan at 
heart, believed in him in consequence. 
He held, with a strength of conviction 
which admitted of no change, that the 
moral law was the supreme guide, and 
though he never paraded piety, he 
never hesitated to express and act on 
his convictions. Once they nearly cost 
him his hold upon the people, and once 
they did cost him it. His government 
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had decided, unwisely as it turned out, 
to restore .he freedom of the Trans- 
vaal, he himself in particular believing 
that it had not been voluntarily sur- 
rendered, and he consequently held as 
a corollary that to avenge the defeat of 
Majuba Hill would be to shed innocent 
blood. He was wrong, for the right of 
self-defence against violence apper- 
tains to states as well as individuals; 
but his conviction was absolute, he 
simply would not go on, and he risked, 
knowingly risked, in the cause of what 
he believed to be right, the infinity of 
evils which have arisen from the Dutch 
impression that in battle they are En- 
glishmen’s superiors. On the second 
occasion, his sense of moral obligation 
pulverized his party. He had satisfied 
himself that the Act of Union with 
Ireland had been obtained by fraud, 
and he was restless in his conscience 
until he could restore the partial inde- 
pendence which, as he thought, had 
been “abstracted” from the people of 
Ireland. That was, we verily believe, 
the root of his Home-Rule proposal. 
The facts that the bribed Parliament 
represented nothing but a caste, that 
the “subordinate position” of Ireland 
was therefore only the result of hard 
fighting continued through centuries, 
and that the Irish, in sending represent- 
atives to London, and in accepting 
grants not derived from their own 
taxes, morally condoned the Act of 
Union, signified nothing in his eyes; 
and in the teeth of his ablest followers 
he insisted on following the path that 
he thought “right.” He was wrong, of 
course, for his principle would dissolve 
every empire in the world and make 
progress in civilization impossible; but 
we should doubt if he ever repented, or 
even quite understood why an argu- 
ment to himself so clear seemed even 
to devoted colleagues so false. This 
difficulty was increased by a fact, little 
noticed, but traceable, as we think, 
through all Mr. Gladstone’s history— 
that on all but moral questions his 
mind had a tendency to minimize 
things. He thought a menace from 
any single European power rather a 
small matter; he thought, and once 
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said publicly, that a fleet could destroy 
the Sultan’s power; and while he held 
the Irish wrong to be gigantic, he un- 
derrated the importance of Ireland to 
the kingdom. “Nonsense,” he once ex- 
claimed to an interlocutor, who argued 
that Ireland would impede British 
policy in foreign affairs, “does the boat 
towed astern impede a steamer?’ It 
was alleged, of course, that his Home- 
Rule policy was dictated by a wish for 
votes; but the suggestion was untrue, 
for in his first bill, the bill of his heart, 
the bill which he exultingly declared 
always “held the field,” he turned the 
Irish members out of Parliament, and 
deprived the Liberals at once of their 
Parliamentary majority. He yielded 
to pressure afterwards upon this point; 
but it was his first bill, not his second, 
which was, so to speak, instinctive. 
His proposal was the mistake of his 
life, and would have terribly injured 
both Ireland and Great Britain; but it 
was wholly in accordance with a char- 
acter which, noble beyond that of most 
rivals, had in it many of the elements 
which, when the intelligence is less 
bright and the temper less Christian, 
go to make up the fanatic. 





From The Economist. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 

The speech which Mr. Chemberlain 
delivered to his constituents at Bir- 
mingham on Friday week, which has 
attracted the attention of all Europe. 
and disturbed all bourses, seems to us 
to have been a most unwise one. It 
was an able speech, and it was made 
for the most part from a point of view 
with which we agree, but it had better 
not have been delivered. It was, in 
fact, an indiscretion. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s view of foreign politics is, we 
take it, very nearly this: He thinks 
that the time has arrived when Great 
Britain must abandon the wise isola- 
tion, or freedom from entangling alli- 
ances, which ever since the Crimean 
war she has successfully maintained. 
So great is the dislike with which she 
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is regarded abroad, partly on account 
of her prosperity, and partly because 
she is suspected of extreme selfishness, 
that she is in danger of “such a com- 
bination of Great Powers that not even 
the most extreme, the most hot-headed 
politician would be able to contem- 
plate it without a certain sense of un- 
easiness.” That is undoubtedly a true 
account of the situation. The danger 
nearly occurred when Japan was or- 
dered to relinquish her grasp on 
China, and it might occur again in con- 
tingencies which may arise out of the 
present war between America and 
Spain. Europe has fought over prizes 
much less valuable than the Philip- 
pines. Consequently, says Mr. Cham- 
berlain, England must seek for allies. 
The best alliance would be one with 
the United States, which is so valuable 
that, “terrible as war may be, even 
war itself would be cheaply purchased 
if in a great and noble cause the Stars 
and Stripes and the Union Jack should 
wave together over an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance.” With this we entirely coin- 
cide, subject to the reserve that we 
want to know beforehand what the 
war is to be about. But we also need, 
hints Mr. Chamberlain, an alliance 
with a great military power. The im- 
mediate danger is lest in the present 
powerlessness of China that vast 
country and its trade should fall into 
the grip of Russia, a power with which 
understandings are impossible, and 
with which we can only negotiate 
when we remember “Who sups with 
the Devil must have a long spoon.” 
We “have in China no army and no 
military frontier,” while Russia has a 
vast army and four thousand miles of 
frontier. We must, therefore, seek an 
alliance with a great military power, 
which, as it cannot be France or Russia 
itself, must presumably be Germany. 
That also may be true, and in any case 
it is a definite and a very large policy, 
which, as Italy is ceasing to be a factor 
in the Triple Alliance, and as Central 
Europe would doubtless welcome the 
adhesion of England in place of Italy, 
it is at least possible to follow. 

Where, then, is Mr. Chamberlain in 
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the wrong? Clearly in this, that a 
speech such as he ‘has delivered in no 
way promotes the realization of the 
objects he has put forward, but rather 
militates against them. It is surely 
very bad policy, just when he is seek- 
ing great alliances, to represent this 
country as approaching the end of her 
resources, as unable to support any 
longer the burden of her isolation, and 
as reduced to pray for substantial aid. 
The most usual experience of a man 
of business ought to have guarded Mr. 
Chamberlain against such a blunder 
as that. If the description were true 
it would be impolitic to utter it. and it 
is not true, for with America looking 
on, Great Britain is able at sea to face 
even a European combination. 
America just now is very friendly, un- 
expectedly friendly, because we have 
refused to join the Continent against 
her, but even America does not want 
an ally who only turns to her because 
she is to be immediately attacked. 
Germany, again, is in a way, with good 
reason, afraid of Russian hostility, 
but what is offered to Germany, if 
Great Britain is so powerless, to com- 
pensate her for incurring that hos- 
tility? It is even a worse blunder to 
point so clearly to Russia, and, there- 
fore, the Dual Alliance, as the enemy 
to be dreaded, for that at once pre- 
cludes the possibility of an understand- 
ing, and tempts Russia to offer Ger- 
many superior terms, which, through 
her control of French policy, she is 
quite able to do. Mr. Chamberlain will 
say, and indeed does say, that Great 
Britain being a democracy, it is neces- 
sary to speak plainly to the ultimate 
rulers of the country. But ‘thas he 
spoken plainly? It seems to us that he 
has, on the contrary, been, though 
pessimistic, singularly vague. There 
is not a sentence in his speech from 
which the man in the street can gather 
precisely what is the danger he fears. 
Is anybody threatening us, and if so, 
where? It is possible, of course, to 
guess that Mr. Chamberlain dreads the 
absorption of all China by Russia, to 
the destruction of our far Eastern 
trade; but if so, why does he not speak 
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out, and in particular show why that 
trade is worth or will be worth the 
hundred—possibly hundreds—of  mil- 
lions that a great naval war would 
cost? He does not even allude to the 
Franco-Russian alliance, and, in fact, 
no more surveys the whole field of pos- 
sible danger and possible combinations 
to meet it than the most monarchical 
of diplomatists would have done. To 
depress the democracy by mysterious 
menaces is not to rouse the democracy 
to action, or even to the support of the 
government so much be-sted. Rather 
such pessimism arouses the mass to 
criticism and to the feeling expressed 
in Sir William WHarcourt’s exclama- 
tion, “There is a new foreign policy.” 
We quite acknowledge that these are 
times when the whole truth should be 
told, even in the domain of foreign 
affairs, where, as the whole truth irri- 
tates our neighbors, caution is usually 
necessary; but, then, has Mr. Chain- 
berlain told the whole truth or any- 
thing like the whole truth? It seems 
to us that ‘he is exceedingly angry at 
what he regards as the over-reaching 
policy of Russia, and that he is conse- 
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quently looking out not for a new 
policy so much as for allies to help us 
in giving her a lesson. That lesson is 
perhaps much needed,. though we 
should not ourselves fight a govern- 
ment merely for tergiversation, but he 
will scarcely obtain allies by represent- 
ing this country as weak. As a matter 
of fact, it would be madness for Rus- 
sia to go to war before her Trans- 
Asian Railway is complete, and Mr. 
Chamberlain in threatening her is only 
laying needlessly the seeds of a future 
hostility which would be manifested in 
directions where neither Germany nor 
any other power can seriously help us. 
There may, of course, be secrets which 
Mr. Chamberlain knows, and which 
fully justify the policy he suggests, but 
when a man is guided by secret infor- 
mation his best policy almost always 
is to remain silent. We are not at all 
earried away by admiration of secret 
diplomacy, but we confess to a certain 
impatience of speeches which cause all 
diplomatists and all financiers to re- 
gard Great Britain as a possible dis- 
turber of the European peace. 





Insect Life in Cold Weather.—It is a 
well-known fact among agriculturists 
and horticulturists that winter weather 
of a steady degree of severity is more 
favorable to plant growth than a 
winter with alternating frosts and 
thaws. With regard to certain injuri- 
ous insects, it has become an accepted 
idea among economic entomologists 
that this same principle holds good, 
but farmers and others believe a win- 
ter which has been unusually severe 
will result in the destruction of injuri- 
ous insects to such an extent as to 
promise comparative immunity in the 
next season. Experiments were re- 
quired to throw light upon the matter, 
and these have been carried out by Dr. 
Albert M. Read, of Washington, the 
manager of the cold storage depart- 
ment of the American Security and 
Trust Company. Doctor Read _ has 


found, in the course of his experiments, 
that a constant temperature in the 
neighborhood of 18° F. will not destroy 
the larvz of Tineola biscelliella or of 
Attagenus piceus, but ‘that an alterna- 
tion of a low temperature with a com- 
paratively high one invariably results 
in the death of the larve of these two 
insects. For example, if larve of 
either which have been kept at a tem- 
perature of 18° F. are removed to a 
temperature of from 40° to 50° F. they 
will become slightly active, and when 
returned to the lower temperature and 
kept there for a little time, will not re- 
vive upon a retransfer to the warmer 
temperature. Doctor Howard remarks 
that it is satisfactory to have experi- 
mental proof in support of previously 
accepted, but more or less theoretical, 
ideas.—Nature. 





